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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
——— 
URING the greater part of the week the news from 
the Balkans was of an exceedingly disquieting kind. 
Happily things seem to have taken a turn for the better, 
and Thursday's and Friday's news is of a distinctly more 
hopeful character. This turn for the better is due to the 
wise and statesmanlike action of Russia. It appears that 
M. Isvolsky, the Russian Minister for Foreign Affairs, has 
given the German Ambassador at St. Petersburg assurances 
that if Austria-Hungary asks his Government to recognise the 
annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina, Russia will accede to 
the request. As the Times points out, this, coupled with the 
news from Vienna that the presentation of the Austro- 
Hungarian Note to Servia—a Note which would have been 
in-the nature of an ultimatum—will probably be again 
deferred, and that the negotiations which Sir Edward Grey 
has been carrying on in order to arrive at an understanding 
between Servia and her great neighbour are proceeding, 
“ distinctly improves the prospects of peace.’ 











According to the Temps, M. Isvolsky’s declaration was made 
in consequence of a letter which the Emperor William addressed 
to the Czar. If this is true, it would seem to mean that the 
Emperor William has become alarmed at the results of the 
encouragement to forward action which he originally gave to 
the heir to the Austro-Hungarian throne, and that he is now 
anxious to do his best to prevent the consequences of such 
encouragement. No one, however, will desire to dwell upon 
the past as long as the German Sovereign is now making 
efforts to secure the peace of Europe. We desire to endorse 
the warm praise which the Times accords to the Czar and 
the Russian Government for the way in which they have 
acted. “They have,” it points out, “had the real wisdom and 
the great moral courage necessary to acknowledge, and to act 
upon, the hard realities of the situation. Their conduct and 
the motives which inspire it will be understood and applauded 
by all competent to judge the difficulties they have to con- 
front. To M. Isvolsky in particular the gratitude of Europe, 
of Russia, and of the Slav race is in the highest degree due.” 


Considerable sensation was created in Belgrade on Thursday 
by the announcement that the Crown Prince of Servia had 
stated to the Prime Minister his resolve to surrender his right 
of succession to the throne in favour of his brother, and to 
withdraw from the country for a year. This action was taken 
in consequence of the death in hospital of one of the Crown 
Prince’s servants, who had apparently been subjected to 
extreme violence. According to the Times telegram, suspicion 
has fallen on the Prince “as the perpetrator of an act of 
homicide.” The actual facts of the case are still a mystery, 





but of the Prince’s determination to renounce his claims to the 
throne there is no doubt. Whether the Servian Parliament 
will sanction the contemplated change in the order of succession 
is not yet known. The withdrawal of the Crown Prince would 
at any rate seem to be favourable to the interests of peace. 


The news from Germany during the week has been of a 
remarkable character. In the first place, the Reichstag has 
voted the very large Naval Estimates unanimously, and without 
debate or protest of any kind, though the Socialists have 
indicated that they may demand explanations at a later stage. 
A section of the Press declares that the voting of the Naval 
Estimates without discussion was meant as a warning to 
foreign countries of German inflexibility. Close on this proof 
that there will be no serious opposition to the pressing on of 
Germany's determined effort to obtain the command of the 
sea come positive rumours that Prince Bulow’s Parliamentary 
position has become critical, and that his resignation is a 
possibility. The threat that he will vacate the post of Chan- 
cellor is due to the opposition which his proposals for raising 
some £25,000,000 of extra taxation are encountering. No 
party or group, of course, denies the necessity of raising that 
sum. The difficulty rests in the form in which it is to be 
raised, whether it shall be by direct taxes, including Legacy- 
duties, as the Government propose, or by indirect methods. 


Though Prince Biilow is no doubt for a moment “in a 
tight place,” it must by no means be supposed that his fall 
from power is imminent. It is far more likely that the 
talk of resignation is tactical, and intended to restore the 
ascendency threatened by the break-up of the bloc or 
combination of Parliamentary groups upon which his power 
has hitherto rested. If he were to resign, a dissolution of 
the Reichstag would almost certainly take place, and 
Parliamentary Assemblies are always greatly moved by the 
fear of dissolution. A question which is much canvassed 
is whether the Emperor William will or will not support 
the Chancellor Many observers declare that the Kaiser 
has not forgotten or forgiven the lukewarm support which 
he received from the Prince during the storm of popular 
indignation caused by the Emperor's interview published in 
the Daily Telegraph last October. At the same time, we must 
not forget that the Emperor might find it exceedingly difficult 
to discover any one willing to step into the Chancellor's shoes 
just now. In all probability, then, Prince Bulow, who is among 
the most adroit of living politicians, will continue to hold 
power. Political tight-rope dancing is not only his forte, but 
an exercise in which he greatly delights. 


On Tuesday the French Post Office strike came to an end. 
The vicissitudes of the struggle have enabled both the Govern- 
ment and the strikers to say that they have gained their point. 
The Government case was stated in the Chamber of Deputies 
on Friday week, when the speech of M. Barthou made a deep 
impression. It was ordered that it should be posted in all the 
Communes. On Monday the debate was continued, and for a 
time did not go well for the Government, but towards the end 
M. Clemenceau, who had been absent, appeared and delivered 
a powerful speech, following his customary course of making 
the whole matter a question of confidence in the Government. 
He rallied his supporters with his usual success and obtained 
a large majority. After this the strikers knew that the 
Char er a8 well as the Ministers who control the Post Office 
—M. Barthou and his Under-Secretary, M. Simyan—were 
against them, and the character of their demands was no doubt 
affected accordingly. But meanwhile the strike had gone 
from bad to worse. Millions of letters were held up, and 
many telegraph-wires had been cut. Both sides were obviously 
anxious for a settlement that would “save their faces,” and 
probably the Government was the more anxious of the two. 
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M. Clemenceau in his interviews with the strike leaders con- 
sistently refused to dismiss M. Simyan, round whose person 
the controversy has raged, as for some reason he has excited 
extraordinary personal animosity among the employees. On 
the other hand, M. Clemenceau conceded outright all the rest 
of the strikers’ demands. The result was that on Tuesday the 
strikers returned to work, the soldiers who had been doing duty 
provisionally being withdrawn by the Government. Although 
M. Clemenceau had resisted with apparent success the demand 
for M. Simyan’s removal, no one doubts that in this respect 
too the strikers will get what they want later through a 
reorganisation of the Post Office administration. Thus we 
are left with the ominous conclusion that Government 
employees are able to defy the Chamber. The Chamber will 
probably recognise that the time has come to regularise the 
relations of the State and its functionaries on fixed and 
coherent principles. 


We have dealt so fully with the naval crisis in our leading 
columns that we shall only note here that the public anxiety 
is still maintained, and that though happily there are no signs 
of the country losing its head, or being seized by unworthy 
panic, there is a growing determination observable to maintain 
the absolute command of the sea at all costs. Though we 
strongly condemn the tactics of the Opposition in insisting on 
a vote of censure, we feel sure that the Government will not 
retain the confidence of the nation unless they announce 
positively that eight capital battleships shall be laid down 
this year. They have in deed, if not in word, told us that 
such a course is necessary, and they have let it be inferred 
that they are certain to take this course. At the same time, 
they have shown enough hesitation in their manner to make 
the public believe that it is just possible that they will not do 
what the First Lord of the Admiralty and the Prime Minister 
and the majority of their colleagues clearly think necessary. 


Meantime the public is beginning to understand—and in 
such a case to understand is to condemn—the reason why 
the Government have not taken the simple course of asking 
Parliament to sanction eight capital ships. The obstacle to 
that course is, it is clear, to be found, not in the House of 
Commons, but in the Cabinet. A section of the Cabinet, 
consisting, if rumour is to be believed, of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and Mr. Winston Churchill, would only consent 
to the programme which the Admiralty held to be necessary 
on condition that it was placed before the country in the 
ambiguous and tentative way shown in the Navy Estimates. 
The reason for these tactics is, we presume, to be found in the 
desire to lighten the charge on this year’s Budget, already 
overburdened with the provision for old-age pensions. If this 
is the reason, it deserves the condemnation of all sensible 
economists. We yield to none in our desire to minimise as far 
as possible the terrible burden of taxation which this Govern- 
ment have created, but national safety stands before everything, 
and the notion of risking that safety in order that the evil 
effects of the Government's financial policy shall not be so 
strongly felt in the coming year is as foolish as it is un- 
patriotic. If Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Winston Churchill 
are not willing that the naval policy of the Government 
should be plainly and straightforwardly set before the country, 
the Prime Minister had far better dispense with the services 
of those Ministers. 





There is one point in the tremendous acceleration of 
Germany’s building programme which deserves notice, though, 
as far as we have seen, it has yet received none. We talk as 
if the sudden and tremendous advancement of the German 
programme only concerned us, and as if it were not a matter 
of prime interest to any other Power. We forget the 
United States.. It is an open secret that the great Navy which 
the United States has built up is in no way aimed at this 
country Its object, to put the matter in the shortest 
compass, is, in the first place, to enforce the Monroe doctrine, 
as dear now as ever it was to the American people, and 
secondly, to secure American interests in the Pacific, interests 
which now extend as far South and West as the Philippines. 
The able and far-seeing men who control naval policy at 
Washington know perfectly well that if the American Fleet is 
not as strong as, or stronger than, that of Germany, there is 
very little doubt but that some day or other, whether in Brazil 
or Venezuela or in the West India Islands, the Monroe doctrine 





ars 
will be challenged by the Power whose commercial interests are 


dominant in many parts of Spanish America. For example 
Brazil, one of the provinces of the South, is, as far as the 
white population is concerned, almost a’ German country, 
It was in view of this fact, and in all probability at a hint 
from the United States, that Brazil ordered her three 
‘ Dreadnoughts.’ 


The American view of German naval expansion can be 
best expressed as follows:—‘ We are not at all hostile to 
Germany, and want to be at peace with her. We must, 
however, remember the temptation to which she will be 
exposed. Suppose that the great effort which Britain is now 
going to make is successful, and results in a Navy so strong 
that the Germans, even after their supreme effort between 
1910 and 1912, feel that they could not wisely try con, 
clusions with Britain, In that case they may be tempted 
to try them with America. A Navy produced in the way 
that the German Navy is being produced is bound to be 
somewhat in the nature of a red-hot iron,—something which a 
man cannot easily keep in his hand, but which must be used 
at once. If circumstances make it impossible to use it against 


Britain, it may be used, faute de mieux, against the Monroe _ 


doctrine, which German diplomatists have always refused to 
acknowledge, and which to most Germans seems to partake of 
the nature of the dog-in-the-manger.” If these are the thoughts 
which are now held in Washington, as we believe they are, 
we shall not be surprised if Germany’s action is answered by 
a corresponding activity in America. Such a result is one for 
deep regret, but it is no use to deny that Germany’s action is 
bound to lead to a vast waste of human energy, not merely 
here, but across the Atlantic. 


At the present moment thousands of patriotic men and 
women are asking whether there is anything practical and 
immediate that they can do to help the nation, and to mark 
their determination to maintain our naval supremacy at all 
costs. In our opinion, they cannot do better than join the 
National Service League. It must not be supposed that by 
supporting the National Service League any man or woman 
will do anything to encourage militarism or an aggressive 
foreign policy in any shape or form. Were such the aims of 
the National Service League, we should not be found among 
its advocates. All the National Service League asks is 
that we should follow the example of Switzerland and 
Norway, the two least military and most democratic countries 
in the world. The address of the National Service League is 
72 Victoria Street, S.W., and the secretary will forward 
literature explaining its aims and objects to any persons who 
apply tohim. We say with confidence that the literature will 
bear out the statements made above. 





In the House of Commons during the past week the debate 
on the Navy Estimates came to a conclusion, the heart having 
been taken out of the discussion by the knowledge that all the 
questions concerned would be reopened in the debate on the 
vote of censure which takes place on Monday. On Thursday 
Mr. Gretton asked the Prime Minister some questions as to 
the statements of the German Government in regard to their 
shipbuilding programme. But Mr. Asquith, after giving 
a certain amount of information about those statements, 
declared that any comments on the bearing which the 
information received from Germany may or should have upon 
our own programme must be reserved till the forthcoming 
debate. In answer, however, to a question from Mr. Byles as 
to whether he might understand that the Prime Minister's 
statement meant that his Majesty’s Government were mistaken 
in supposing that there had been any acceleration in the 
German building, Mr. Asquith gave the emphatic reply : “ No, 
Sir; certainly not.” 


For ourselves, we extremely deprecate all these attempts to 
pin the German Government to statements as to their inten- 
tions in regard to shipbuilding. Even if the German Govern- 
ment were willing to be perfectly frank in the matter, their 
declarations would be of little practical value, as they would 
necessarily be liable to be changed at any moment. At the 
same time, if the British public is taught to regard these 
statements as more absolute than they can be, there is 
always a danger of accusations of bad faith being based 
upon them. The business of our Government and Parlia- 
ment is not to indulge in verbal wrangles with Germany 
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to statements and alleged promises and undertakings 
er to their Fleet, but to concentrate our aitention 
upon our own Navy and our own shipbuilding programme. 
We have got to deal with facts, not words. Just imagine the 
situation which would arise if every three or four months our 
Government, acting on confidential reports, were to ask 
explanations from Germany as to whether her promises had 
not been falsified by an increase of activity in this or that 
shipyard, or upon the hull of this or that battleship. 


On Friday week Mr. Howard introduced his Bill providing that 
every adult having a residential qualification of three months 
shall be entitled to be put on the register, plural voting to be 
abolished, and women to have the same voting rights as men. 
In moving the second reading, Mr. Howard conteuded that the 
reform of the franchise law and the enfranchisement of women 
ought to be effected together, while Sir Charles McLaren, the 
seconder, dwelt on the injustice done to women in the past 
and the earnestness of the movement at the present. He 
admitted that the Bill had defects, and personally would 
prefer to raise the age qualification to twenty-five and exclude 
all persons in domestic service. The rejection of the Bill was 
moved by Mr. H. W. Forster, who noted that its effect would 
be to add some fifteen million voters to the electorate; but 
the most damaging criticism came from Mr. Snowden, who 
observed that if the removal of sex disability was to synchronise 
with the grant of universal adult suffrage, the realisation of 
the women’s demand would be indefinitely postponed. 


After further debate, in which the Bill was opposed by 
Lord Percy and Mr. Massie (who had previously presented 
an anti-suffrage petition with two hundred and forty-three 
thousand signatures), Mr. Asquith explained the position 
of the Government. The Cabinet were not unanimous on 
the question of woman suffrage, but they were strongly 
in favour of wide reform of the existing franchise,—e.g., 
the abolition of plural voting and of the distinctions between 
occupiers and lodgers, &. But legislation on these lines, 
to be effective, must proceed from the responsible Govern- 
ment of the day, and in these circumstances he did not 
think it necessary that members of the Government should 
support Mr. Howard’s Bill The Closure having been moved, 
the Bill was read a second time by 157 votes to 122. As the 
Bill is not to be sent to a Grand Committee, and as the 
Government will not give it facilities, we shall hear no more 
of it this Session. It may be said to have died at birth. 

On Wednesday evening Mr. Chiozza Money moved a Resolu- 
tion in favour of graduating the Income-tax. He believed 
that if the system of declaration were carried right through 
the scale, £50,000,000, and probably £100,000,000, more 
assessable income would come to light, and that would have 
the effect of lowering the rate to the general body of tax- 
payers. After noting that the total gross assessments for 
Income-tax had risen 34 per cent. in ten years, Mr. Chiozza 
Money suggested that men with young children might claim con- 
sideration, and that married men should pay a lower Income- 
tax than bachelors. Mr. Lloyd George, while emphasising the 
undesirability of his making any statement on these problems 
at this stage, admitted that new taxation would have to be 
imposed. But while he welcomed suggestions, he entered the 
following caveat. It was not enough to demonstrate the 
justice of your case; you must show how your proposed 
taxation would affect industry. Statistics could not answer 
all questions, because behind all statistics you had to deal with 
that very elusive factor,—the living person. As for taxing 
millionaires, Mr. Lloyd George observed that he would as 
soon rely on a Protective tariff for permanent revenue as he 
would upon the taxation of millionaires. 





It was announced on Wednesday that Mr. Satyendra 
Prasanna Sinha had been appointed to the Viceroy of India’s 
Executive Council. Mr. Sinha, who will succeed Sir Henry 
Richards as Legal Member, is a distinguished Hindu lawyer 
who was recently promoted to the post of Advocate-General 
of Bengal, and his appointment to the Viceroy’s Council can 
no doubt be fully justified by professional and personal quali- 
fications. In view, however, of the far-reaching issues involved 
in this innovation, these do not suffice. In taking this decision 
Lord Morley is supported by the Viceroy, but the great 





majority of Anglo-Indian statesmen, including Lord Lans- 
downe, Lord Curzon, and Lord Macdonnell, vigorously condemn 
a step which, while failing to conciliate Hindu discontent, is 
strongly resented by the entire body of Mohammedans in 
India. The appointment will, we fear, prove, not a healer of 
discontent, but an apple of discord. 





The Indian Budget was presented to the Viceroy’s Council 
on Monday. The completed accounts of the year 1907-8 show 
a surplus of £306,000. The revired estimate for the year 
1908-9 shows a total deficit of £4,292,000. The original 
estimate assumed a revenue of £73,438,900, but the revision 
puts it at £69,628,600 The original estimate assumed an 
expenditure of £72,867,400, but the revision puts it at 
£73,349,100. There has been “ protracted weakness in agri- 
cultural conditions,” as well as a grave and general depression 
in trade. Strict economy is the feature of the new Budget. 


The Declaration on the Laws of Naval Warfare drawn up 
by the recent International Conference in London was 
published on Monday. An agreement has at last been reached 
on the subject of contraband. Three lists have been drawn 
up of absolute and conditional contraband, and of articles 
which in no circumstances can be considered contraband. 
It will be an infimte boon for shippers to know exactly what 
is contraband and what is not. Of course the agreement is a 
compromise, but nearly all the raw materials of great British 
industries are included. The Declaration removes several of 


the obstacles in the way of the establishment of the 
International Prize Court recommended by the Hague 
Conference. But on some points the delegates could 


reach no conclusion. Thus the question whether the domi- 
cile or the nationality of an owner should determine the 
character of his cargo is left unsettled; and the conversion of 
merchant ships into warships on the high seas has not been 
prohibited. The British delegates report that as regards the 
first point there are hopes that the British view that the 
character of cargoes (whether “neutral” or “ enemy”) should 
be determined by the owner’s domicile will eventually be 
accepted. As regards the second point they hold out no 
prospect of an agreement. 


A meeting of the General Committee of the Shakespeare 
Memorial was held at the Mansion House on Tuesday, when it 
was decided that the scheme for establishing a National 
Shakespeare Theatre was practicable, and should be pro- 
ceeded with. The question of the name of the theatre was 
referred to the Executive Committee. A sum of £500,000 is 
required, and the Lord Mayor announced that an anonymous 
donor had promised to Mrs. Alfred Lyttelton £70,000 towards 
that amount. 


The New York correspondent of the Times states in 
Wednesday’s paper that no alternative will be proposed to the 
Payne Tariff Bill. The minority, however, has submitted a 
Report attacking the Bill, asserting that it will increase the 
cost of living, is “ crude, indefinite, sectional, and prohibitive,” 
and will be “an open challenge to a trade war with every other 
nation on earth.” The average ad valorem rate proposed is as 
high as under the present law,—probably it is a little higher. 
The opposition to the proposed Federal Inheritance-tax is 
increasing from those thirty-three States which already have 
Inheritance-taxes. It is thought that a similar tax levied by 
the Federal Government would impair the fruitfulness of the 
present taxes. The substitution of a tax on the dividends of 
corporations is being discussed, but the correspondent thinks 
that an Income-tax will be the eventual solution. Such a tax 
is regarded with growing favour. 


The Exchequer Receipts and Issues Return for March 20th 
show that the total receipts for the week ended on that date 
were £6,813,000, including £6,251,000 from revenue. Though 
the figures compare unfavourably with those of 1908 owing to 
decreases in Estate and other duties, the receipts have so far 
improved the situation that only £7,446,000 remains to be 
collected by March 3lst in order to make up the total estimate 
(£153,080,000) of revenue for the financial year. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE NAVAL POLICY OF GERMANY. 


ROM certain points of view the crisis through which 
the nation has been passing in the last fortnight has 
not been a pleasant spectacle. On the whole, however, we 
cannot doubt that good will come, nay, has already come, of 
it. In the first place, the British public is gradually clearing 
its mind of cant on the question of naval policy, German and 
British. Up till now our people, always disposed to be a 
little puzzle-headed and a good deal optimistic, have refused 
to answer, or even to ask seriously, the questions: Why is 
Germany building so huge a Fleet ? and what will it be used 
for if and when it reaches the goal prescribed for it by 
German aspirations? Hitherto we have been inclined to 
think that, because we have clearly no right to say to the 
Germans that they shall not have as big a Fleet as they 
wish, we have no right to assume that their Fleet is being 
built to fight ours. Now the whole nation realises that the 
object of the great increase in the German Fleet is to fight 
our Fleet, and everywhere people are wondering how they 
could have been so foolish as not to realise this before. 
Nations, they begin to understand, do not spend millions 
upon battleships for the mere pleasure of spending, or in 
order to have pretty toys to look at. Battleships cannot 
be used for commercial purposes or as excursiou steamers. 
They are built with one object, and one object alone,—to 
fight other battleships. As long as Germany's Navy was 
obviously greatly inferior to our own, it might be argued 
that the battleships which it was intended to fight were 
those of France, of Russia, or of America. The rapid 
expansion of the German Navy in the last two years 
has made this view of German naval affairs untenable. 
Germany passed her other rivals, with the possible exception 
of America, several years ago, and the present astonishing 
activity of her shipyards can have only one explanation. 
The new ships are being built to fight our ships. 

The British nation having at last been brought to 
realise this fact, a great point has been gained. The 
next point is to make sure that we draw the right 
conclusions from it and base the right action on our 
knowledge. And we believe that the nation is going to 
do this. For a moment it seemed as if in the national 
excitement men might lose their heads here so completely 
as to think that we should be justified in pushing 
things to their logical conclusion, and telling the Germans 
that we were not going to allow them to prepare for 
war with us, but that we meant to strike while we were 
still much stronger than they. Happily we can say 
with the utmost certainty that this view has found no 
echo in the public mind, but has been dismissed at once 
and finally as both unworthy and unwise. The nation is 
convinced that though it must prepare for war in the most 
serious spirit and make its preparations on the largest 
scale, no matter what the sacrifices involved, it must 
never provoke war. Weshall make ready, but we shall not 
be the aggressors. That, we may confidently say, is the 
decision registered by the national conscience. 

In order to understand how to make our prepara- 
tions adequate, it is essential for us to study those 
of Germany, and to resolve not only to outbuild her, 
but to render our Navy so perfect an instrument of 
war, and to dispose it with such strategic efficiency, 
that if war comes we may feel that all that men can do 
has been done, and that our sailors can enter upon the 
struggle with the strength of quietness and confidence. 
The first consideration which strikes us is that though 
calculations as to the exact dates at which this or that 
German ‘ Dreadnought’ or ‘ Invincible’ will be completed, 
or as to the acceleration of one portion or other of the 
German programme, should, no doubt, be made by our 
Intelligence Department and considered by the Admiralty, 
it would be the height of folly to depend too much upon 
those calculations. And for this reason. Germany, by 
means of her magnificent instinct for organisation, has a 

wer of commanding secrecy which will in all probability 
affle in future the best efforts of our inquirers. Now 
that Germany realises the keenness with which her pro- 
ceedings are watched, it is more than possible that we shall 
find the veil behind which ber constructors work absolutely 








plan upon which the Admiralty can proceed is to calculate 
the powers of construction both in the matter of shi 
building and of naval equipment which exist in Germany 
and to assume that for the present those resources will 
be used to their very utmost. We must assume that 
Germany will build a capital battleship in every slip 
available, and that her shipyards and arsenals wili work 
twenty-four hours a day and seven days a week. Fortunately 
the difficulties of ascertaining what are the resources 
of German production are not nearly so great as those 
in the way of ascertaining the rate at which those 
resources are being used. Concealment and secrecy on 
this wider scale are almost impossible. Further, we 
shall be very foolish if we assume that Germany will now 
be prevented from building by any fivancial ‘considera. 
tions. She is playing for far too great stakes to be 
troubled by such matters, at any rate in the near future, 
She will not be hampered by the thought of expense, 
especially as she will be relying in fact, if not in name, 
on loans for the carrying out of her programme. German 
deficits are covered by borrowing. We must remember, 
too, that if the considerations which induced Germany to 
“speed up” her construction were potent before, they are 
of still greater force now. 

That Mr. Asquith and Mr. McKenna acted wisely in 
insisting upon speaking as plainly to the House of 
Commons and to the country as they spoke, we do not 
doubt for a moment. We must not fail to realise, 
however, the effect that their words have had in Germany. 
They have moved the German opinion which counts 
almost as much as they moved opinion here. Those who 
control German policy recognise that German intentions 
are now clearly understood here, and they naturally draw 
the conclusion that the need for acceleration is infinitely 
greater than it was before. As we have pointed out 
above, we shal] never act as Germany’s assailants. But, 
if we may judge the Germans by what is no doubt 
their own standard of action, they do not believe, and 
cannot be expected to believe, that we really shall act in 
a way which seems to them Quixotic. Unquestionably 
they are moved by the fear that we may attack them before 
their preparations are complete. Accordingly they feel 
that every month in which peace is maintained is a month 
gained, and must be utilised to press on their preparations. 
Here, then, is another urgent reason for assuming that the 
Germans will now use every resource at their command 
for the acceleration of their naval programme. On the 
other hand, we must repeat that our duty is not to rest 
our national safety upon minute calculations as to dates, 
but to determine that we will use all our resources to the 
utmost, and will still further develop those resources for the 
future. Such a policy is, we admit, one that must lay a very 
great financial burden upon the nation. In regard to this 
matter, however, there is only one consideration which ought 
to prevail with us, and that is that such a burden will be 
incomparably less than the burden of actual war, and that 
though we cannot be sure that it will avoid the ultimate 
arbitrament of war, it is the best, and probably the 
only, chance of avoiding it; and further, that it is 
the only way, humanly speaking, of ensuring that war, 
if it does come, shall not mean our destruction as 
a nation. The Germans are going to strain every 
nerve, that is clear. We must strain every nerve 
also, and if we do, we have little doubt that though 
Germany will not at once cease her efforts, but is likely 
to maintain them for several years to come, in the end she 
will tire first. Our reason for believing that Germany 
must tire first can easily be expressed. Though from the 
point of view of world-policy it would be an immense 
advantage to Germany to beat our Navy—the command 
of the sea is the only way by which she can reach her 
highest national ambitions—yet at the same time no 
German feels that the national life depends absolutely 
upon sea power, and that if it is not secured Germany 
must perish as a nation. We, on the contrary, feel that 
without sea power we must perish absolutely. Supremacy 
at sea is vital to us, and therefore our Fleet is our all in 
all. But other things being equal, when two men are 
struggling for supremacy, the man who knows that the 
struggle is a matter of life and death for him will last 
longer than the man who is not inspired by any such 
imperative need. 





impenetrable. It seems to us, therefore that the only safe 
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understood in this country, which is calculated to induce | 
those who are at present responsible for German naval | 

licy to increase their efforts still further in the matter of | 
shipbuilding and ship equipment. People here are inclined | 
to believe that Germany will never risk a war until her 
fleet of capital battleships is equal to ours on paper. 
We have ourselves for some time realised that this view is 
chimerical, and we find it supported by a very striking 
article in the April number of the organ of the National 
Defence Association, National Defence (15 Pall Mall East, 
Js.), an article entitled “Germany’s Plan of Attack.” The 
Germans believe, for various reasons which we will proceed 
to specify, that a German naval force, even though weaker 
by twenty-five per cent. than ours on paper, would be 
sufficient to obtain victory. In other wuids, while we 
were counting upon victory because their force was only 
three-quarters of ours, they would consider it fully equal, 
jf not superior, to ours. The grounds on which the 
Germans hold this belief—as most assuredly they do—are 
set forth in the article in question as follows. In the first 
place, they would be the assailants, and would thus have the 
undoubted advantage which always belongs in war to the 
attack. ‘hey could choose the time and place and would 
strike the first blow. Next, they hold that owing to the 
principles of construction upon which they have worked, 
their Navy, ship for ship, has a superiority of gun-fire over 
ours. Into these questions we cannot enter in detail, but 
will only say that, assuming their contention to be true, 
Germany would no doubt have an immense advantage, 
because in the last resort naval actions must always be 
decided by gun-fire. Gun-fire is the absolute essential of 
the fighting ship. Just as a soldier is a man who has the 
capacity for killing his enemy with a rifle, so a battleship is 
a ship capable of destroying other battleships by gun-fire. 
Granted equal capacity to keep afloat and to use her guns, 
the victory is to the big ship with the gun-fire as to the 
big battalions. Thirdly, the Germans believe that their 
armour-plate is superior to the armour-plate used in British 
ships. ‘Therefore they claim not only greater offensive, but 
greater defensive, power. Fourthly, they claim the better 
scientific training of their officers and the superior discipline 
of their crews. ‘Their officers are more learned, they assert, 
and “the men are more sober, less enfeebled by disease, 
and better educated than ours.” ‘This claim we record, 
but in regard to it we can only say that we are convinced 
that no such superiority exists with them in either case. 
On the contrary, we believe that the superiority belongs to 
the British. On this matter, however, it is idle to boast. 
Ouly the arbitrament of war can decide. 

Fifthly, the Germans believe that they possess a 
superiority in naval strategy over us owing to the fact 
that they are in “ possession of a naval plan intended, 
in the first place, to bring about the disorganisation of our 
naval preparations, and, in the second place, to facilitate the 
landing of an invading force on our shores.” The writer 
of the article in Nationel Defence professes to have seen a 
secret German naval document that sets forth the plan 
in question, a plan which he thereupon describes. ‘The 
essential condition of this plan, which we must leave our 
readers to study at first hand, is the absolute readiness 
of the German Fleet to sail at a moment’s notice. No 
formal declaration of war is to be made, and the 
plan contemplates advantage being taken of the fog 
which so often envelops the North Sea. Here it may 
be noted that the German naval strategists are declared 
to rely very greatly upon the power of their Navy to 
navigate in safety during periods of fog. Importance 
is attached to the remarkable achievement of the squadron 
of Prince Henry of Prussia, which in December, 1897, got 
into Portsmouth Harbour during a dense fog, past all the 
forts and guardships, quite undetected. Again, we are 
told by the writer in National Defence that it is contended 
that German navigators have reduced the navigation of 
the North Sea in fog almost to the dimensions of a 
mathematical certainty. “They have, as it were, mapped 
it out, and from a given point to a given point can tell, by 
the rotations of the engine, with almost complete accuracy, 
where they are. It is an enlarged application of the 
practice between Dover and Calais, where on a dark or 
misty night the cautious captain stops his ship after two 
thousand revolutions to find out where ie is.” 

We cannot go further into the details of the German 


responsibility for the article in question, though of the 
good faith of its author we make no doubt. Weare con- 
vinced, however, that the Germans believe that they 
have a very great physical as well as moral superiority 
over us, and that therefore they would not be running 
any foolish risk in attacking us with what we should 
consider an inferior force. In fact, they are as willing 
to attack at a paper disadvantage as were our Elizabethan 
seamen in the case of the Spaniards. We do not for 
a moment wish to say that the Germans are right 
in this belief. It is a belief often entertained by ambi- 
tious and highly organised Powers, but it is not always 
well founded. Weare convinced, not at all by the 
article we have quoted, but by independent testimony, that 
Germany believes that she need not wait for a paper 
equality or superiority. We hold that this fact is one 
which we are bound to take into consideration in making 
our calculations as to how to prepare against war. 
‘The more men dread an outbreak of war on moral and 
humanitarian grounds, the more necessary it is for them 
to do their best to make our preparations adequate. Only 
preparations so complete and on so vast a scale as to 
make even the ardent men who control German naval 
policy consider that the game is not worth the candle can 
prevent war in the future. That is our firm belief. We 
have still the time in which to make such preparations, 
but no time to waste in sleep or doubt. 





THOUGHTS ON THE PRESENT DISCONTENTS. 


We have dealt elsewhere with the main factor in what 

the public has almost universally come to call the 
naval crisis,—not perhaps a very good or a very appropriate 
name, but at any rate one which it would now be 
pedantic to avoid. Here we shall endeavour to throw 
together some thoughts im regard to a variety of points 
that have arisen during the crisis, some of which are 
troubling the public miud because they have not been 
properly thought out, and others which require to be 
faced in a calmer and more businesslike spirit than that 
in which they are generally approached. 

First, however, let us deal with a matter as to which there 
are no discontents, past, present, or to come. We must join 
in expressing our delight at the way in which the situation 
has been met in our Colonies. It is true that the Colonies 
have only done exactly what every Briton knew they would 
do. ‘They have proved their determination to stand by the 
Motherland without cavil or criticism. But though the 
parent-State may have had no shade of a shadow of a doubt 
as to the love of the daughter-nations, her pride and satis- 
faction are none the less great when that love is shown as 
it has been shown in the last few days. No part of the 
Empire will grudge New Zealand the honour of having 
on the present occasion led the way by her offer to give 
one battleship now, and another if necessary,—an offer 
which has been gladly and gratefully accepted. It was 
upprepriate that the Island Dominion should have been 
the first to turn her thoughts to ships. It is true 
that Australia is also an Island State, but the 
vastness of the continent makes her less conscious 
of the fact. New Zealand, like Britain, is an archi- 
pelago of islands, and there, as here, the sound of the 
waters is in all meu’s ears. It is not for us to say a 
word as to whether New Zealand’s example will be, or 
should be, followed by Australia, Canada, and South 
Africa. Each daughter-nation must be guided by her 
special circumstances. We are content to know that in 
each case the intention to play her part, and to help the 
Motherland, is there, and is sure to fiud true and practical 
expression. If two years hence we are able to have a 
squadron of Colonial capital battleships, the Empire will 
indeed be proud of such an addition to the Fleet. Should, 
however, the determination to show that the Empire is 
one be expressed in some other way, the British people 
will have nothing to complain of. 

We must deal next with a point of home politics where 
unfortunately there is no small ground for discontent. 
Though the nation realises fully that it is the proper 
function of the Opposition to criticise, and to criticise 
without mercy, any shortcomings that they may discover 
in the Government policy as to the Navy, there is'a 
very deep feeling of regret that the Leader of the Opposi- 
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vote of censure upon the Government. No one suggests 
that the Opposition have not a right to complain, and to 
complain strongly, as to what they regard, and we regard, 
as the inadequate action of the Government. The mistake 
that has been made consists in the determination to force 
a vote which, owing to the nature of our Parliamentary 
institutions, will appear to the plain man here, and still 
more to our fellow-subjects in the Colonies, and also 
to foreign nations, as a declaration in favour of a little 
rather than a big Navy. The majority of the House of 
Commons are, we are convinced, in no sense anxious to 
condemn the “ big Navy” policy. They are, however, in no 
way prepared to censure their own Government. Therefore 
when they are called upon to vote upon a question of 
confidence or no confidence in the Government, they will 
consider that they have no option but to support the 
Ministry, even though the form the vote assumes is liable 
to be taken abroad as implying that the House of Commons 
does not realise the danger of the situation or the necessity 
of making a supreme effort to maintain our command of 
the sea. In ordinary times it might not be the business 
of the Opposition to think of such matters as these ; but 
these are not ordinary times, and we contend that it is the 
duty of the Opposition to consider what will be the effect 
of their action outside the House of Commons. In these 
circumstances, it appears to us that Mr. Balfour will be ill- 
advised if he proceeds with his vote of censure. By all means 
let us have full discussion—the fuller and the longer the 
better—on naval affairs, for all such debates are educative, 
and therefore useful. But upon a matter so vital any 
division of opinion, even a division in the lobbies of 
the House of Commons, is to be avoided. We sincerely 
trust that before Monday arrives Mr. Balfour will 
have been able to arrange with the Prime Munster 
some method of avoiding the vote of censure. In 
our opinion, and we believe in the opinion of a great 
many Unionists, Mr. Balfour has temporarily placed 
himself in the wrong. But the Prime Minister should not 
take advantage of this mistake. Instead, he should 
co-operate with the Leader of the Opposition in arranging 
some plan for the withdrawal of the Motion, and so for 
avoiding a division. 

One of the most obvious grounds for discontent at the 
present moment is the refusal of the Government to listen 
to avy suggestion as to inquiry into the general condition 
of the Navy. It is hardly necessary for the Spectator to 
point out that it remains as strongly convinced as ever 
as to the need for such inquiry. Our readers will 
remember that in the autumn of 1906 we again and again 
asked for an inquiry. What was necessary, we urged, was 
to “take stock of the Navy and the Admiralty, to see 
whether at the moment the state of the Navy is or is not 
satisfactory, and to consider whether we are shaping our 
future policy on sound lines. In brief, what we want is 
an answer, and an answer based on the soundest and 
strictest investigation, to the question: ‘Is all well with 
that force upon which, under God (to use the words of the 
preamble to the Naval Discipline Act), the safety and 
welfare of the Realm doth depend?’” If the need for 
inquiry was strong in November, 1906, it has become 
far stronger in the two and a quarter years that have 
elapsed since then. All the tendencies which we then 
thought dangerous have become more marked and give 
greater cause for anxiety than ever. The Admiralty is more 
than ever the “one-man show” against which we pro- 
tested, and more than ever are there signs that the moral 
of the Fleet is suffering through the despotic influence 
of that one man, Sir John Fisher. We detest more than 
we can say appearing to attack an individual when that 
individual is not a politician, but a permanent servant of 
the State. In this case, however, we have no choice. Sir 
John Fisher has chosen to put himself forward and to 
assume a position before the nation which in fact, if not 
in name, has made him primarily responsible for the 
condition of the Fleet. His well-known efforts to influence 
public opinion through the Press in regard to his policy 
have immensely affected the public mind. His assurances 
that all is well, and that our capacity to keep the command 
of the sea against all comers is as great as ever, have had 
an influence in preventing regular Opposition criticism 
on naval affairs which is without parallel in our naval 
or Parliamentary history. Again, the Government have, 
consciously or uncousciously, sheltered themselves behind 





his fervent declarations that the Navy could not 

and stronger than it is, and that evs is meg 
cause for anxiety or solicitude as to the action of oy 
foreign rivals. For good or ill, Sir John Fisher } ‘ 
dominated the Admiralty, and has been willing to say i 
effect to all comers:—‘ As long as you see me in, a: 
will know that I am satisfied with the state of the Nuvy 
and with the preparations necessary to meet forei 
rivalry. If anything were wrong, you may be sure that 
I should be the first man to let the nation know it.” 

The public has all too readily taken Sir John Fisher at 
his word, and hitherto “the man in the street,” whether a 
Unionist or a supporter of the Government, has stifled ay 
doubts and anxieties that may have arisen in his mind “sd 
the comfortable reflection :—“ Fisher is at the Admiralt 
and shows no sign of discontent, and therefore we may i 
sure that everything is all right. His presence there is the 
best insurance policy which the nation can have.” Now 
however, that the nation has awakened from this pleasant 
mood of “ Put your trust in Fisher and he will pull vou 
through,” it is only natural that it should ask for an 
inquiry into what, for want of a better word, we may call 
“Fisherism.” No responsible person dreams for a moment 
of making Sir John Fisher a victim, or acting as if he had 
not done his best according to his lights. We do not 
doubt his patriotic intentions, nor do we think that he is 
altogether to be blamed for the situation which has arisen, 
Far more blame in reality is to be attached both to the 
late Government and the present Government for the way 
in which they showed themselves willing to give a blank 
cheque to this eager and monopolising sailor,—a man as 
full of striking and sensational ideas as of vehemence and 
self-will. Sir John Fisher was a great national asset as 
long as he was kept in his place, and not given that 
uncontrolled power which is so apt to go to a man’s 
head and demoralise his judgment. Unfortunately, having 
got a good thing in Sir John Fisher, we proceeded to 
spoil it by what was once called in the Spectator 
“civilian petting,’—the very worst thing that can ever 
happen to any Admiral or General. The mood of 
the Government, and indirectly of the nation, was 
to put everything into Sir John Fisher’s hands, and 
then to turn their faces to the wall and sleep,—a 
process which, we are bound to say, was strongly 
encouraged by Sir John himself. 





THE NATURE OF THE INQUIRY WE DESIRE. 


EFORE we deal with the nature of the inquiry which 

we desire, let us repeat that we do not want to make 

a victim or a scapegoat of Sir John Fisher. But we do want 
to ask very clearly where “ Fisherism” is leading us, and 
whether its latter developments have had a good effect 
upon the Navy. It is whispered that the essential obstacle 
to an inquiry is that Sir John Fisher refuses to agree to it, 
and has told the Cabinet that if any form of inquiry is 
allowed he will resign. If this is true, the Government 
are making a very great mistake in letting it weigh with 
them, and adopting in so crude a form the converse of the 
sound principle: “There is no such thing as a necessary 
man.” Wecannot, however, believe that they have thus been 
menaced, or that if they had been, they would have yielded 
to such a threat. If he is wise, and certainly if his system 
can be vindicated as triumphantly as he declares it can, 
and again if he wishes to retain that popularity and public 
confidence which are no doubt dear to him, Sir John Fisher 
will court inquiry into his system, nay, demand it. It is 
possible, indeed, that while the inquiry was taking place 
he might prefer to resign ; but such resignation in order to 
facilitate inquiry would, we need hardly say, be a very 
different thing from the threat of resignation to prevent 
inquiry to which we have just alluded, but which we 
cannot believe can ever have been made by Sir John 
Fisher. If Sir John Fisher were now to resign, and to 
ask for a full and impartial inquiry into the effect of his 
policy on the Navy, he would unquestionably deserve well 
of his country. Should the inquiry go in favour of his 
system, his position would be irresistible; and even if 
that inquiry were not favourable in many points, no man 
would have any right to allege that he did not meet the 
situation in a frank and loyal manner. But if Sir John 
Fisher refuses to agree to an inquiry, and presses to its 
limits that influence which at the moment he undoubtedly 
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can exercise, not only over the Government, but over 


the Opposition, and through his power in the Press 
over a large section of public opinion, he will, as we 
have said, make a very great mistake. He will not in the 
end prevent inquiry, and such inquiry when it comes will 
be of a very different character from an inquiry which had 
peen demanded and welcomed by the man chiefly con- 
cerned. Sir John Fisher is not treated by any of his saner 
critics a8 &@ bad man or as the villain of a nava melodrama, 
put as @ patriotic man and an exceptionally able sailor. If 
he insists that those who criticise him are his personal 
enemies, and are trying to treat him as a malefactor, he 
will, in the long run, find that public sympathy has been 
thereby greatly estranged. 

The inquiry, in our opinion, should be of a double 
pature. On one side it must be chiefly physical. We 
waut to feel quite sure that we have adopted the best type 
of capital ship in the ‘ Dreadnought,’ and if not, to know 
whether it will now be possible to make any fundamental 
alteration in the type, or whether it will be safer, even if the 
type has certain serious disadvantages, to maintain it rather 
than swap horses while we are crossing the stream. Another 
physical question which requires careful consideration 
concerns repairs and the maintenance in good and sound 
condition of those ships of war which, though they belong 
to the pre-‘ Dreadnought’ period, may become the vessels 
which will confessedly for a time be our margin of safety. 
Again, is our Fleet disposed as it ought to be disposed,— 
that is, in such a way as to make concentration for action 
quick and easy? Last, and most important of all, we 
must ask whether we have not, in order tv “dress the 
shop-window” effectively, substituted a “ practically 
nf ” for an “ instantly ready ” Fleet. 

The moral results of “ Fisherism” also demand close 
attention and inquiry. Though we say it with deep regret, 
we can hardly doubt that the fierce controversies which 
have raged im the Navy for the last four or five years have 
done a good deal to injure the moral of the force. That 
that moral can be restored we feel sure; but just now few 
naval officers of experience will, we fear, deny that it has 
for the time been seriously impaired. That this is a grave 
matter, perhaps the very gravest with which the nation can 
concern itself, is obvious. It is so grave, indeed, that we 
hesitate to do more than allude to it. That there will always 
be keen rivalry, or even, if you will, personal jealousy, 
in a Service like the Navy is undoubted; but what is 
important is that those dangerous forces shall be kept well 
in hand, and shall never be allowed to make headway. At 
present, whatever may be the cause, they have passed the 
limit of safety. Another moral point where inquiry is 
greatly to be desired concerns a detail of Admiralty 
administration. Just now there is hardly anything more 
important from the point of view of naval efficiency than 
the study of strategic and tactical questions. In altering 
the type of capital battleship we have of necessity altered 
many of the conditions of naval warfare, and therefore our 
system of naval strategy and naval tactics requires to be 
brought into harmony with these changes. In view of this 
fact, the best brains of the Navy ought to be employed in 
the most careful study of strategic and tactical data. 
Unfortunately, instead of this being the case, naval 
strategy and tactics are alleged to have been of late 
much neglected at the Admiralty. There is no General 
Staff in the Navy bent upon solving the problems of sea 
fighting which the introduction of the ‘ Dreadnoughi’ 
type into our Navy, and its adoption by other navies, has 
brought in its train. 

We have one more word to say to those who are 
troubled by the present discontents. It is to ask them 
to avoid pessimism on the one hand and optimism on the 
other, and still more to eschew that fatalism which is 
alike the sign and cause of national decadence. It is 
foolish to indulge the belief that we have lost so much 
ground that we can never regain that absolute and com- 
plete command of the sea upon which our national safety 
depends. We can regain it if we are determined to do 
so, and are willing to make the necessary sacrifices. But 
remember that the sacrifices demanded are something 
more than the mere paying out of money. We must 
determine upon the far more difficult and disagreeable task 
of seeing that our naval house is thoroughly put in order, 
even if it means causing pain aud annoyance to au old and 
trusted servant of the State. If the mood of hopeless 


pessimism is bad, the mood of unreasoning optimism runs 
it hard,—the mood of those who pride themselves on never 
being taken in by a naval scare, and whose boast it is that 
everything is sure tocomerightintheend. But,as we have 
said, worse than either of these is the mood of those who fold 
their hands and say: “If we are going to lose the com- 
mand of the sea, we shall lose it, and there is nothing that 
I, or people like me, can do to prevent it.” Those who 
use such words or think such thoughts have forfeited the 
rights of citizenship. 





A NEW MANURE FOR THE LAND. 


Sgr; brief debate which took place in the House of 
Commons on Tuesday on the subject of the taxa- 
tion of land values would have been more interesting if 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had found an oppor- 
tunity for speaking. Possibly he was not sorry that the 
length of the earlier speeches made it impossible for him 
to intervene in the debate, for he would have found it dis- 
tinctly embarrassing to say anything which could possibly 
satisfy the stalwart land-taxers below the Gangway with- 
out giving away Budget secrets. On the whole, however, 
the debate has done good by bringing the Labour Party out 
into the open on this question. Hitherto the out-and-out 
Socialist has rather sniffed at the taxation of land values. 
It has appeared to him in the nature of a capitalist device, 
and he has argued, quite unanswerably, that there is no 
more reason for plundering the owners of land than the 
owners of other forms of capital. But the Labour Party 
in the House of Commons is opportunist in its Socialism, 
and evidently hopes that by joining forces with the Radical 
land-taxers it can succeed in creating a useful precedent 
which can afterwards be employed against the greater 
enemy, the capitalist. 

Apart from this interesting tactical development, the 
debate followed the usual lines. Mr. O’Grady was indeed 
careful to say that he repudiated Mr. Henry George's 
theory of a single tax, and that the Labour Party 
had no desire to relieve other rich men by taxing land 
values. He accepted, however, as the words of his 
Motion showed, the whole Henry Georgeite theory that 
the development of agriculture and industry can be 
assisted by the taxation of land. The Henry Georgeites 
appear to imagine, as was said in the course of the 
debate, that taxation is a kind of manure which, if spread 
thickly enough upon land, will produce a plentiful crop of 
factories, or potatoes, or workmen’s dwellings, as the case 
may be. In this respect their position is very closely akin 
to that of the Tariff Reformers. The latter always assume 
that by taxing goods we can increase employment; the 
land-taxers put forward the same proposition, substituting 
only the word “land” for the word “goods.” Both 
sections forget that taxation is a purely negative process. 
It adds nothing to the sum total of national wealth; it 
merely takes wealth from some individuals either for the 
benefit of the whole community or for the benefit of other 
individuals. To this general argument the land-taxers 
reply by alleging that land is habitually kept out of use 
in order to gratify the private greed of the landowner. 
How the landowner can gratify his private greed by 
abstaining from letting or selling his land in return for a 
valuable consideration is not generally explained. The 
assumption usually made is that the landowners of 
the kingdom are in a gigantic conspiracy to hold back 
their Jand in order to secure higher prices at some future 
date. This assumption is so flagrantly at variance with 
well-known facts that it is difficult to understand how any 
serious person can put it forward. There are, of course, 
some cases where a landowner deliberately refuses a good 
offer for his land in the hope of getting a better one, but 
that refusal does not mean that the nation is necessarily 
injured. When one landowner holds back, other land- 
owners have the opportunity of coming forward, and the 
factory or house which would have been built on one site 
is built instead on another site. 

What land-taxers have to prove to justify their case is 
the existence of a “ ring” among all the landowners of the 
kingdom. Not only is there no such ring, but it is incon- 
ceivable that it could ever exist. A very interesting state- 
ment was published in the Times of March 23rd giving 
some of the materials available for forming an estimate as 
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the present time. The ordinary Socialist or land-taxer is 
so impressed with the spectacle of the few great landed 
estates in this country that he forgets to notice the 
enormous number of little properties which exist side by 
side. The only serious attempt to ascertain the actual 
number of freeholders was made in a Return of the Local 
Government Board published in 1876. According to this 
Return, there were at that time in Great Britain, exclu- 
sive of London, no fewer than eight hundred and 
sixteen thousand owners of less than one acre. Even 
then the number of owners of land in London under 
one acre must have been very considerable. Since that 
date it is notorious that the number of freeholders 
all over the country has greatly increased. Large estates 
have been cut up for building purposes, and though 
im ‘some cases the land has been let on long building 
leases, in other cases it has been sold in freehold plots. 
In one estate in London alone in ten or fifteen years no 
fewer than four hundred additional freeholds have been 
created. Simultaneously the number of persons who have a 
freehold interest in land has been increased quite beyond 
the power of calculation by the creation of freehold ground- 
rents, which are a favourite form of investment with 
Friendly Societies and insurance companies. When it is 
realised that the Friendly Societies of the United Kingdom 
alone have a membership of fourteen million persons, one 
gets some conception of the number of persons possessing 
a freehold interest in land. As to the actual number of 
separate freeholders, apart from this form of investment, 
it is impossible to get any precise estimate, for the cost of 
collecting the information is almost prohibitive. It may, 
however, safely be assumed that the number of freeholders 
in Great Britain is far in excess of a million, and may be 
even as much as three millions: The idea that all these 
persons could ever plot together to shut out the rest of the 
community from access to the land is too grotesque for a 
moment’s serious consideration. 

Nor has the common assumption of the Henry 
Georgeites that access to the land is the one thing needed 
for national salvation any basis of truth upon which to 
rest. Land is useless without capital to work it, or to 
build upon it, and any one who is familiar with the actual 
figures of farming or of building knows that cheap capital 
is more important than cheap land. A case was quoted in 
the course of the debate by Mr. Harold Cox which is well 
worth reproduction. A building estate in the suburbs of 
London cost £400 an acre, and, taking capital at 5 per cent., 
the whole cost of each house, including building, road-making, 
and sewerage, worked out to the equivalent of £17 7s. per 
annum. If the land had been obtained for nothing, this 
figure would have been reduced by £1 3s. 6d. On the 
other hand, if capital could have been obtained at 4 per 
cent. instead of 5 per cent., the saving on each house 
would have been £3 9s. 4d., so that in round figures the 
economy obtainable by a reduction of only 1 per cent. in 
the rate of interest would have been three times as great 
as the economy which could have been secured if the land 
had been acquired absolutely for nothing. This, as already 
stated, is a suburban illustration, and it needs no argu- 
ment to prove that in the case of building in rural districts 
the contrast would be even greater, for the price of land is 
there relatively less important. 

It is only in the centre of each large town that the 
price of land becomes a really important factor, as com- 
pared with the price of capital. Such cases, however, 
would be in no way affected by a transference of 
local taxation from the fabric to the site, for in these 
cases where land is a partial monopoly the whole cost 
of local taxation already falls upon the landowner. 
A group of capitalists want to erect a block of offices on 
a vacant site in the centre of London. They make an 
estimate of the rents which they can hope to obtain from 
the offices. Against that, which is their only source of 
revenue, they have to put the cost of building, the cost of 
insurance, and the cost of local rates and Inhabited House 
Duty. Consequently, the price which they can afford to 
pay for the land is necessarily diminished by the rates 
which the building will have to bear, and therefore it is 
strictly accurate to say that the rates upon the building 
come out of the pocket of the owner of the soil. In the 
case of these central sites, nothing whatever is to be gained 
by shifting taxation from the fabric on to the site. In the 


LL 
shown, the cheapness of capital is industrially far more 
important than the cheapness of land. 

The cheapness of capital, which is from every point of 
view of tremendous importance to the country, is greatly 
promoted by the present system of exempting ground-rentg 
from local taxation. What every cautious investor wishes 
to obtain is an investment which will yield him a fixeg 
income, and this he can obtain by purchasing ground-rentg 
A builder, as soon as he has got Bis building up, or even 
before it is completed, will create a ground-rent, secured 
upon the land and building, which he will sell for a capital 
sum. He thus obtains his capital at a low rate of interest, 
and the building is consequently produced at a lower cost, 
This convenient system, which has sprung up spontaneously 
to meet the needs of the community, would be absolutely 
destroyed by the Henry Georgeite fanatics, who imagine 
that sociul salvation can be secured by taxing a particular 
form of property. 





THE CONQUEST OF THE SOUTH POLE. 


HE cable despatch from Lieutenant Shackleton to the 
Daily Mail of Wednesday is the fitting close of an 
extraordinary effort. The records of all previous Polar 
exploration have been beaten, and the English public has 
been enabled to follow the expedition in the detailed 
narrative of its chief in little more than two months from 
the day on which the furthest point was reached. It is 
only a year and three-quarters since the ‘ Nimrod’ left 
the East India Docks, so that, by the side of the long 
absences which have been the lot of those who have striven 
to reach the North Pole, Lieutenant Shackleton may count 
himself fortunate bevond all earlier explorers. He has 
not, indeed, discovered the South Pole, but he has reached 
a point only a hundred and eleven miles distant from it. 
Nor has this unexampled success been due to any striking 
advance in the means at his command. The ‘ Nimrod’ 
does not belong to the latest type of ships designed for 
Arctic exploration. She is forty years old, she was first 
built for a sealing vessel, her engines were reconstructed 
more than twenty years ago, and seven knots an hour was 
the pace which her commander was content to get out of 
her. In these days of gigantic ships, a vessel of only two 
hundred and twenty-seven tons, and measuring but a 
hundred and thirty-six feet by twenty-seven, seems barely 
fit for an Atlantic voyage. Her special fitness for the work 
she had to do lay in the thickuess of her hull,—two feet of 
solid oak at the weakest point. In her earlier days she 
had often learned what the pressure of ice could mean, and 
the South Pole has few terrors for men who have served 
their apprenticeship in the Northern seas. 

But the ‘Nimrod’ was only the point from which 
the explorers started. ‘Their first journey began on 
March 5th, 1908. This was merely an Alpine climb, the 
object being to reach the virgin summit of Mount Erebus, 
thirteen thousand one hundred and twenty feet above the 
sea. They found that the top was a huge crater half-a- 
mile across and eight hundred feet deep, sending out 
volumes of steam and sulphurous gas to a height of two 
thousand feet. In this first venture one of the party lost 
a toe by amputation after frost-bite. ‘The summer of last 
year was spent at Cape Royd in preparation for their final 
start, in making and recording scientific observations, and in 
marine dredging. ‘The mildness of the weather is specially 
noted, their instruments recording only seventy-two degrees 
of frost. The “Southern” party made their final start on 
October 29th, just when we in England were entering on 
the long spell of almost summer weather that lasted till 
Christmas. A fortnight later they began reducing their 
daily rations. Their course lay at first over alternate ridges 
and vallevs of snow, in the latter of which “the ponies often 
sank to their bellies.” It was not for long, however, that 
the party were able to retain their ponies. One by one 
they gave out and had to be shot, and their flesh either 
stored in depéts for use on the return journey or carried 
with them, each member of the party having to haul a 
weight all told of two hundred and fifty pounds. By the 
beginning of December they had come within sight of new 
mountain ranges, and discovered a glacier a hundred and 
twenty miles long and approximately forty miles wide. 
For twelve days their road lay up this glacier, the surface 
being in places so crevassed that the whole of one day was 
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spent in traversing six hundred yards. By December 18th 
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reached a height of six thousand eight hundred 
feet, and here they made a depdt at which everything was left, 
except food, instruments, and camp equipment. At this 

int the daily ration was further reduced to twenty ounces 
‘er man. Still ascending, they reached on Boxing Day a 
height of ten thousand five hundred feet, and “‘ finding the 
party weakening from the effects of the shortage of food, 
the rarefied air, and the cold,” Lieutenant Shackleton 
«decided to risk making a depdt on the plateau.” They 
had now only oue tent to carry, but even with this 
Jessened load it was impossible to move for three days 
—January 7th, 8th, and 9th—owing to the violence of the 
blizzard. The wind was blowing seventy miles an hour, 
and even in their sleeping-bags the party were frequently 
frost-bitten. It was impossible in such conditions to 
advance any further, and ou January 9th they hoisted the 
Union Jack on the most southerly point ever reached 
by man. It must have been a hard trial to turn back 
only just over a hundred miles from the Pole; but it is 
evident that had they tried to get further they would 
probably never have come back at all. Even as it was, the 
return journey entailed far greater suffering and risk. 
Lieutenant Shackleton has also the satisfaction of having 
ascertained with some approach to certainty what the 
South Pole is like. From the point which he reached no 
more mountain ranges were visible—he had already noted 
eight ranges with about a hundred mountains—and he 
feels sure that the geographical South Pole is situated on 
the same plateau—ten thousand to eleven thousand feet 
high—on which he planted his flag. 

The blizzards, which had been their chief difficulty 
hitherto, helped them on the return journey. They were 
rather less violent, and as they blew right at the back of 
the party it was possible at times to travel from twenty to 
twenty-nine miles a day. The great exception to this 
record was the descent of the glacier. The snow had been 
blown from the surface, and their way lay over sheets of 
slippery blue ice. On January 27th they reached the 
depot at the’foot of the glacier. The last day’s work was 
exceedingly trying. On the morning of the 26th their 
food was exhausted, and it was not till the afternoon of 
the 27th that they cume to that which they had left at the 
lower glacier depot. We do not wonder that “it was slow 
going,” or that “only sixteen miles were covered in a 
twenty-two hours’ march.” Food was now a greut difficulty. 
The stores left at the next two depdts seem to have been 
insufficient. Atleast we read on their arrival at the first that 
“food had again run out,” and at the second the entry is 
“ All our food finished.” The sufferings of the expedition 
were greatly increased by dysentery. On February 4th the 
entire party was unable to move from this cause. Near 
the end of the journey one of them had a relapse, and as, 
while “ suffering greatly,” he had to make a forced march of 
twenty-four miles, it is not wonderful that on the next day 
he was “unable to march.” Happily the ‘Nimrod’ was 
now not very far off, and Lieutenant Shackleton, leaving 
the patient in the camp, started to bring a relief party. 
He returned on March Ist, and on March 4th they all 
reached the ship in safety. 

This is the greatest achievement of this remarkable 
expedition, but it is not the only one. Indeed, in one way 
the success of the “ Northern ” party was more complete. 
They did not get so far south, but they reached the 
actual Magnetic Pole. They left Cape Royd a little 
earlier than the “Southern” party and rejoined the 
‘Nimrod’ just a month sooner. Their work was even 
heavier than that of their comrades, for they were but three 
in number, and the total weight of the two sledges they 
had to haul was at starting six hundred pounds per man. 
The first part of their journey lay over consolidated pack- 
ice, and they did not finally turn inland till December 6th. 
During this time they had the advantage of being able to 
live on seals and penguins, thus saving their stores. The 
Magnetic Pole was reached on January 16th, after much 
very dangerous travelling over glaciers and crevasses. The 
return journey seems at first to have been easier, but on 
reaching the coast they found their retreat cut off by the 
break-up of the sheet-ice which they had crossed two 
months before. With their supplies exhausted, and only 
seals and penguins to depend on for food, “ the outlook was 
gerious.” Happily this situation had been so far foreseen 


they had 





ice-cleft, and a welcome gun fired. 


down a crevasse.” 
crevasse is added to it, and he was pulled out again 








The signal was 
promptly heard, so promptly indeed that one of the 
rescued party, “rushing out of the tent, fell twenty feet 
But joy seldom kills, even when a 


by the crew of the ship. The whole narrative, for 
which we are indebted to the enterprise of the Daily 
Mail, is a most striking record of human courage 
and human endurance. The benefit is not exhausted 
when the scientific results have been recorded and 
tabulated. It is to be seen in the proof it gives that 
we are not worse than our forefathers; that the blood 
of the Franklins, the Parrys, and the Rosses still 
flows in the veins of a later generation; aud that men of 
various rauks and various callings are still found ready to 
encounter great risks and endure prolonged privation aud 
suffering for no gain to themselves beyond the joy of 
mastering difficulties and proving that they too in their 
own fashion can ‘scorn delights and live laborious days.” 
It will be an evil day for England if ever this disposition 
is lacking in her children. It is well to have in Lieutenant 
Shackleton and his gallant companions living evidence that 
no such danger is yet above the horizon. 





HOW BISMARCK USED THE PRESS. 


HERE is a tendency among certain amiable and 
sentimental persons in England, whose sincerity is 
unquestionable, to accept the opinions of the German 
Press, and above all its “ inspired” opinions—those which 
are prompted, or expressly dictated, by the bureaucracy— 
as though they had the same value as corresponding 
statements in our own newspapers. ‘This is an old error, 
but a very easy one to fall into. It is the familiar mistake 
of dealing with one set of conditions in the terms of 
another. The Germau Press has different methods and 
standards from ours, and though every one knows this in 
u way, it is astonishing how ready people are to accept in 
an absolute sense statements to which the authors of them 
would attribute no such authority or finality. That this 
easygoing habit is creditable in a way to many Enuglish- 
men we do not deny ; but its dangers are great and obvious, 
particularly at a time like this, when German newspaper 
statements about shipbuilding and naval intentions are 
quoted as having the value of exact evidence. ‘There 
would be reason in this English practice only if ths 
Bismarckian method were dead; but it is not dead; there 
are officials in the German Departments of State who were 
trained in the Bismarckiau tradition and in none other. - 
We think it therefore a duty to remind our readers at this 
time what sort of relations Bismarck entered into with 
the Press, and what use he made of it. Any one can go into 
the matter for himself by readiug Herr Busch’s “ Bismarck: 
Some Secret Pages of his History,”—a work of which the 
authenticity is established. Wecan give here only a few 
quotations, but they will be quite enough to prove our 
meaning. 

Herr Busch was an official in the German Foreign Office, 
and was employed for many years by Bismarck as his 
agent in “ working the Press.” The first quotation we 
shall give refers to an episode in 1870, five months before 
the outbreak of the Franco-German War :— 

“Read over to the Minister, at his request, an article which he 
ordered yesterday and for which he gave me the leading ideas. 
It was to be dated from Paris, and published in the Kélnische 
Zeitung. He said:—‘ Yes, you have correctly expressed my 
meaning. The composition is good both as regards its reasoning 
and the facts which it contains. But no Frenchman thinks in 
such logical and well-ordered fashion, yet the letter is understood 
to be written by a Frenchman. It must contain more gossip, and 
you must pass more lightly from point to point. In doing so you 
must adopt an altogether French standpoint. A Liberal Parisian 
writes the letter and gives his opinion as to the position of his 
party towards the German question, expressing himself in the 
manner usual in statements of that kind.’ (Finally Count 
Bismarck dictated the greater part of the article, which was 
forwarded by Metzler in its altered form to the Rhenish 
newspaper.) ” 

Bismarck apparently had no objections on principle to 
fabricating a letter purporting to come from Paris in order 
to influence German opinion. No honest newspaper in 
England would concoct such information for its own uses, 
and of course it is unthinkable that a Cabinet Minister 
would do it. In the same month (March, 1870) Bismarck 





that the ‘ Nimrod’ was keeping a careful watch along the 
coast. On February 4th the depét was sighted on the 


wanted to have the Polish question discussed in the Press 
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a propos of Klaczko’s appointment at Vienna. He instructed 
his agent as follows :— 


“ Quote Rechenberg’s confidential despatch of the 2nd of March 
from Warsaw, where he says that the Polish secret political 
societies which are engaged at Lemberg in preparing for a 
revolution, with the object of restoring Polish independence, 
have sent a deputation to Klaczko congratulating him on his 
appointment to a position where he is in direct communication 
with the Chanceller of the Empire. Send the article first to the 
Kélnische Zeitung, and afterwards arrange for similar articles in 
the provincial newspapers. We must finally see that this reaches 
Reuss (the Ambassador in St. Petersburg), in order that he may 
get it reproduced in the Russian press. It can also appear in the 
Kreuzzeitung, and it must be brought up again time after time in 
another form.” 


Oa July 19th Herr Busch records that he met Bismarck 
in his garden :— 


“He stopped in his walk as I came up to him, and said: ‘I 
wish you to write something in the Kreuzzeitung against the 
Hanoverian nobles. It must come from the provinces, from a 
nobleman living in the country, an Old Prussian—very blunt, 
somewhat in this style: It is reported that certain Hanoverian 
nobles have endeavoured to find pilots and spies in the North 
Sea for French men-of-war. The arrests made within the last 
few days with the assistance of the military authorities are 
understood to be connected with this affair. The conduct of 
those Hanoverians is infamous, and I certainly express the senti- 
ments of all my neighbours when I put the following questions 
to the Hanoverian nobles who sympathise with those traitors. 
Have they any doubt, I would ask them, that a man of honour 
could not now regard such men as entitled to demand honourable 
satisfaction by arms whether their unpatriotic action was or was 
not undertaken at the bidding of King George ?’” 


And so on—another fabricated letter in which Bismarck 
was no doubt more at his ease than in the case of the 
French Radical. 


Side by side with entries about the work of fabrication 
and disingenuous suggestion we find such entries as the 
following, which we may perhaps take as proof that 
Bismarck never thought otherwise than that the “ working 
of the Press” was a quite natural and legitimate part of a 
statesman’s diplomacy :— 


*“ At 11 o’clock this morning [April 25th, 1870] Count Bismarck 
and his family took the Holy Communion at their residence. He 
asked whether any one in our bureau desired to join them, but 
no one offered to do so. I was for a moment tempted, but 
reconsidered the matter. It might look as if I wished to 
recommend myself.” 


Indeed, we have the key to Bismarck’s heart in the entry 
which tells us that he remarked: ‘‘We are at least 
entitled to tell the truth with discretion in presence of 
such indiscreet lies.” We are reaily, as we have said, 
dealing with a different code when we find that truth and 
falsehood may be judged for political purposes by the 
degree of their discretion. On April 29th, 1888, Herr 
Busch wrote in his diary :— 

“T read this morning in the Berliner Boersen Zeitung: ‘ We are 
in a position to state that the Imperial Chancellor, as was indeed 
to be expected, is most indignant at the notorious article in the 
Grenzboten slandering the Empress Victoria, and that he has 
given expression to his condemnation in very strong terms. In 
this connection exceptional importance is to be attached to the 
sympathetic article in the Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung on the 
Queen of England’s visit.’ Doubtless as that paper is in the 
Bleichréder’s service, this utterance has been inspired by that 
firm, over which floats the flag of the British Consulate General. 
Well informed? Possibly, indeed probably. A disclaimer ? 
Why not! Quite in order! Tempore mutantur? But I shall 
never change towards him, nor he doubtless towards me. He 
will once more call for his little archer when he again wants 
an arrow shot into the face of this or that sun, and ‘ Biischlein’s ’ 
bow shall never fail him.” 


The ejaculations of Herr Busch on reading the Berliner 
Boersen Zeitung can be easily understood when it is 
explained that the publication of what was said to the 
discredit of the Empress had been procured by Bismarck 
himself, as the previous pages of the diary show. This is 
the prettiest example in the book, though there are several, 
of the art of démenti. As a final specimen we will quote 
the following. It is dated September 26th, 1888 :— 


“In the intervals he had a long conversation with me on the 
manner in which the Crown Prince’s diary should be dealt with. 
He introduced the subject by the remark (in English): ‘I am 
afraid you have forgotten your English.” On my answering, 
*No, sir, by no means,’ he continued the conversation in that 
language on account of the coachman. He began: ‘ As you will 
have seen from what you read, we must first treat it as a forgery, 
a point of view from which a great deal may be said. Then, 
when it is proved to be genuine by the production of the original 
it can be dealt with further in another way.’ 1 said that on the 


a 
whole it appeared to me to be genuine, but incomplete. . . ‘ 
He rejoined: ‘ You were quite right. I myself consider the diars 
even more genuine that you do. It is quite insignificant, super. 
ficial stuff, without any true conception of the situation, a med] 
of sentimental politics, self-conceit and phrase-mongering. ® 
was far from being as clever as his father, and the latter Was 
certainly not a first-rate politician. It is just that which proves 
its genuineness to me. But at first we must treat it as doubtful’ 

These extracts surely prove that if anything like the 
Bismarckian tradition remains, it is childishness to set ay 
exact scientific value on statements which are part of ay 
accepted system of “ flying kites” and of general manipu- 
lation. If there had been any effort to break with the 
Bismarckian method, we should find that the political fame 
of Bismarck had fallen into some disrepute. But this hag 
not happened. His statesmaunship is held in high honour 
by the bureaucracy and its supporters. Herr Busch’s diary 
and Bismarck’s reputation exist side by side. Only a few 
years ago we ourselves had an amusing illustration that 
the old methods of employing the Press held good. The 
Spectator published an article when the German Emperot 
was beginning to demand a strong Navy, pointing out that 
the desire was a very natural one for a rising industrial 
Power which might hove to protect its overseas commerce, 
If there should unhappily be a quarrel, we said, between 
Britain and Germany, German commerce would be at 
our mercy. The article was reproduced in Germany, and 
quoted freely by the German Navy League in confirmation 
of its views. Soon it was mentioned in the Reichstag, 
whereupon the late Herr Richter, the well-known leader 
of the National Liberals, who spoke in perfect good faith, 
declared that the article was worth nothing as independent 
evidence, as it had obviously been concocted in Berlin 
by the Imperial Press Bureau, had been sent over to 
London, and its insertion then procured in the Spectator! 
In other words, a continuance of the practices by which 
Bismarck conjured up letters from the French Radical 
and the blunt Old Prussian was assumed; no German 
Deputy apparently thought what Herr Richter said at 
all unnatural. Yet of course the article had been written 
in the usual way in the Spectator office by the writer of 
these lines. We can hardly hope that those Englishmen 
in whom the wish is invariably father to the thought will 
cease to accept the German Press as an authority like the 
Times; but we do hope that we shall cause some of our 
readers who have been accustomed to regard the talk of 
disingenuousness in German journalism as vague and 
unreal to look on the matter with new eyes. We make 
no charge of dishonesty against the German Press. There 
are, to begin with, a number of newspapers which are 
quite independent of official influences. Again, those 
newspapers which are ready to insert official articles do 
so on patriotic grounds, and not from any base or unworthy 
motives. It is natural that they should publish what is 
offered to them by officials, what they are assured is sent 
them in the public interest, and what, as a matter of fact, 
is often remarkably good “copy.” In the case of the 
Navy, however, we should be maniacs if we adjusted 
our building programmes by the tone of German news- 
papers instead of by our own independent conception of 
what our needs may be. 





~ 





CROSSNESS. 

ROSSNESS, like a cold in the head, is so common and 

so catching a complaint that few people bave much 
sympathy to spare for it. We have all had attacks of catarrh 
and attacks of crossness, and we are all sure that if we live 
we shall have them again and again. The contagion is 
unavoidable. Yet how wretched it is to feel thoroughly 
cross! If, however, contagion is the least avoidable, it is 
still not the chief, cause of crossness. Crossness may come 
on when one is quite alone, and may owe its origin to 
the apparent spitefulness of inanimate objects, or even 
to the elements, the weather or the wind. A door which 
never rattles unless we have a headache; a window-cord 
whieh, having led us during the whole winter to imagine it 
indestructible, breaks upon the first hot day; a patent pen 
which refuses to mark when we are in a hurry, or bespatters us 
with ink because we are going out to luncheon; or one of 
those sudden gusts of wind which lurk at street corners in 
order to dash cold sleet in the faces of the preoccupied,—all 





these things are causes of crossuess; that is, they create the 
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unpleasant delusion that fate is against us, and cause us to 
create in others the delusion that we are against them. 

Probably every one in the world is liable to crossness, but 
certain persons have a special liability. They are “ sensitive,” 
as we say. Not that the two words are synonymous. Sensi- 
tiveness is congenital, crossness is acquired. There is a 
particular kind of tiny misfortune known vaguely as 
a slight, which gives to sensitive people a vast amount 
of uneasiness. Slights are of very various kinds. A little 
ill-timed jest; a criticism which suggests ridicule or arouses 
jealousy; the omission of a customary kindness; a suggestion 
of social disregard; a light word of depreciation,—all these 
are among the most common forms, and all of them are 
sufficient to pierce a thin skin. Most of us pride onrselves on our 
capacity to take a joke. Pride, however, is a delusive quality. 
Every man who has been to a public school is supposed to 
have learned how to doit. Joke-taking, if we may be allowed 
the expression, is among the compulsory subjects in the 
English school curriculum, and English boys are privileged 
to teach their sisters in the holidays. But as with accom- 
plishments of less importance, the scholar’s proficiency cannot 
always be considered as an adequate outcome of the trouble 
expended upon his or her education. Well-mannered people 
do not call out when they are hurt, that is the only difference 
which instruction makes in the matter; but they suffer all the 
same, and the sting sets up crossness, which lasts till it ceases 
to smart. For a few moments, minutes, or hours, according 
to the nature of the wound, the cross person wonders 
suspiciously whether all his friends think him ridiculous. 
He sees in every one’s face the reflection of the joke that hurt. 
He determines to seem fierce rather than ludicrous, and 
stands on the defensive with his best friends. Jealousy, 
again, is a frequent cause of crossness. No one ought to be 
jealous; it is a low feeling. We all know that, and con- 
sequently we all assure ourselves that we personally are free 
of it. Sometimes we even cultivate the ill-humour it sets up 
in order to have something other than jealousy to which we 
may ascribe our momentary misery. “ How cross I am 
to-day!” one says to oneself. “ What can make me like this ? 
Iam snapping every one’s head off. Nothing but the most 
violent indigestion could make me such a bear. 
confess to feeling ill, or people will hate me. 


Occasionally some insignificant, and often quite unconscious, | 


act will bring before sensitive persons the fact that all social 
value is comparative. Suddenly the moral temperature of the 
room seems to go down. Theyshiverinwardly. Shyness takes 
hold of them. They become silent or speak with asperity. 
They wonder whether they have come where they were 
not wanted, and they go away in a huff. Sensitive people, 
again, are constitutionally desirous of sympathy There is a 
dark side to this very buman craving. It leads men not 
infrequently to try to depress some one else, to drag some one 
else also into the Slough of Despond. The Devil sometimes 
prompts the man with a craving for sympathy to raise 
himself out of the blue mire upon the stepping-stone of a 
friend’s prostrate spirit. Perhaps the friend has been used as 
a stepping-stone before. He recognises from afar the smell 
of that horrible slough. He is wary, and repels the sensitive 
man somewhat shortly. The repulse gives the poor fellow a 
shock. He realises what he was trying to do, and what he 
has done in the past. He hates himself, and resolves never 
again to open his heart to man, woman, or child. Probably 
neither the pain nor the resolution lasts long. In the nature 
of things, he will do it again. The only practical outcome 
of the little tragedy is a few hours of crossness. The sad 
thing about crossness is that it is so often connected 
with good feeling, with affection, self-respect, or the power 
to repent. 

To have one’s opinion suddenly set aside often conveys an 
impression of slight, even when no slight whatever is intended, 
especially when it is set aside on the score of an habitual 
attitude of mind. Some one gives us to understand, though 
not in so many words, that we are always severe, or 
always sentimental, or always prejudiced. With a good 
conscience we eagerly contradict the insinuation. No one 
thinks himself severe, for no one can acknowledge himself 
to be cruel. Sentimentality, though it is a very real and 
bad thing, is as a rule a fungus-growth upon noble aspira- 
tions, and no sentimental person can distinguish the healthy 





| 





from the parasitic growth. We all believe ourselves free of 
prejudice; but, alas! itis not only truth that wounds. Does 
our little world really take it for granted that we are this, 
that, or the other ? we ask ourselves; and our troubles on this 
score soon make us contrary. We decide that the majority 
always call right feeling prejudice, and humanity, sentimen- 
tality, and justice severity, and we hate the majority for a 
while. Sensitive young people are often made very cross by 
the contempt for youth which is expressed by the middle-aged ; 
and old people, especially those who have no humour, are 
ruffled by the constant appeal of the adolescent to “changed 
times.” The two sexes render one another horribly cross at 
times by expression of a superficial, but apparently instinctive, 
contempt. 

Chronic crossness, again, must not be confused 
acute crossness. It may be a much worse thing; it may 
be nothing but a defect of manner. The chronically cross 
person may be naturally ill-conditioned, but he is often 
nothing of the kind. Among the uneducated a cross manner 
is sometimes only a rough-and-ready defence against the 
onslaughts of those inferior persons—often of superior rank— 
who do not respect the rights of the individual in the matter 
of reserve. A tendency to contradict is very often confused 
with crossness. They are not, however, the same thing. The 
“contradictious” person is most unpleasant when cross, but 
intellectually contrary persons are often exceedingly urbane. 
One sees the quality in well-made minds devoid altogether 
of originality. They would like to say something new, so 
they simply oppose the last speaker. Sometimes it is 
merely an exaggeration of the mental attitude of the born 
wrangler. He cannot progress without opposition. The 
peculiarity is stimulating at first, but in the end it becomes 
nsup portable. 


with 


Perhaps an unsuspected cause of crossness in many people is 
a recurrent wish for power. After all, it is human to desire 
to rule. It is one of the essential differences between a man 
and a brute. It is part of the nature of “the first man 
Adam,” part of that inspiration which made him “a living 
soul,” able to exercise Now modern life is so 


dominion. 


| arranged that a vast number of persons with very good 
I must really | 

It came on | 
before he or she compared me to So-and-so, I am sure it did.” | 


abilities put them forth to the uttermost in positions wherein 
from the nature of things they can never taste power at all, 
never even be their own masters. However great their efforts 
they know that they must always be subordinates. Just 
occasionally they are agitated by a desire to make some one 
do as they like, a wish takes hold of them suddenly to 
clap their superiors in irons. In reality, very likely they are 
mild and good people who would not hurt a fly, who would 
not wish for more thun a few moments to constrain its 
liberty. But the old Adam speaks in various tones in us 
all. We may silence him, but he takes his revenge in 
making us cross, 





OUR MODERN KNIGHTS-ERRANT. 
\ 7 E ave asked to believe nowadays that in most cireum- 

stances the power of the individual has passed away 
for ever; that in Parliament he is only a delegate suffocated 
by the Closure and by the practice of a passive loyalty to bis 
party; and that outside Parliament he is generally a grain of 
sand which will be crushed in the myriad cogs of the social 
machine if he be so rash as to get out of his safe, appointed 
place. It is supposed that the less highly organised times 
can never be recalled when a man of talents or character 
made his cause prevail single-handed or imprinted his per- 
sonality on his fellow-men without any adventitious aid from 
wealth or position. We have said “in most circumstances” 
because every one knows that some channels to success remain 
open and are easier of navigation than ever before. Publicity 
and notoriety (especially if a man does not mind being 
ridiculous) are to be won in a few minutes, and the conquest 
is particularly simple for one whose name and traditions are 
already familiar by, say, the accident of birth, and who 
therefore provides one of those lurid contrasts which are the 
essence of telling scandal. Again, wealth is said to be the 
key which unlocks every door, or the barrier across every 
road, according as it is used to prosecute or oppose causes. 
We suspect that the power of the millionaire has been a 
good deal overestimated. But one has only to use one’s eyes 
to discover that the helplessness of the private person 
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who hus no advantages but the stoutness of his heart or 
the earnestness of his faith is really quite fictitious, Inter- 
national causes are the hardest to gain—the Concert of 
Europe stands appalled in their presence—and yet even in 
these the modern knight-errant who steps out prepared for 
questing adventure wins his honours without employing 
illicit or ludicrous means. 

Instances of men in our time who, with no lever but their 
own earnestness and strength of conviction, have set in 
motion great forces and influenced the world will occur 
to every one who reflects. We shall take only two names 
which happen to be familiar at the moment: Mr. H. W. 
Nevinson and Mr. E. D. Morel. Neither bas ever been a 
Member of Parliament, and neither bas the help of riches or 
an accidentally great position. For all we know, they both 
stumbled unintentionally across what provoked their indigna- 
tion. But once the needed reform had been set before them 
as a goal to be reached, they did not fail or falter on the 
journey. They had the constancy of vision of a Shaftesbury. 
Perhaps we should say that their journeys are not yet ended ; 
but both have at all events travelled far enough to command 
our attention and admiration. Mr. Morel, as every one knows, 
founded the Congo Reform Association, which has been a 
rallying-point for years for all those who felt the burden of 
responsibility assumed by Britain when the Congo Free State 
was created. Shocked by the facts which came under his 
notice during his work in a Liverpool office, he made up his 
mind to devote his time to procuring the restoration of 
the natives’ rights,—their right to sell their labour how 
and where they pleased, and their right to possess land by 
communal tenure. How he has exposed the iniquities of the 
old administration of the Congo Free State; how he has 
attacked the King of the Belgians with relentlessness, but 
without pettiness ; and how be has informed his countrymen, 
troubling their minds and provoking their activity,—all these 
things are familiar. Mr. Nevinson made a journey of hardship 
and peril into those parts of Portuguese West Africa from 
which he had heard that the slaves of San Thomé and 
Principe were supplied. Was “free contract labour” really 
a disguise for slavery ? He was shadowed, and attempts were 
made to impede his work; but he saw all that he needed to 
see to bestir people at home. By writing his experiences 
in a book, by drawing a few sympathisers round him, and 
then by means of earnest public meetings, he convinced 
us all that what he said was true. We have remarked before 
to-day, and must say again now, that the heads of the chief 
cocou firms of England are men who “make a conscience of 
what they do.” When they ascertained that, in spite of al! 
promises, slavery in Portuguese West Africa was a reality, 
and was not likely to be modified, they ceased to draw any 
supplies from there. Yet it is certainly true that but for the 
resolution and courage of Mr. Nevinson the cocoa firms would 
still be buying the produce of much human suffering. It is 
to him primarily that the slaves will owe whatever relenting 
they may soon experience in the traffic. Our satisfaction in 
saying this is in no sense diminished by the fact that on 
nineteen public questions out of twenty we are in acute 
conflict with Mr. Nevinson. 

The thought of slavery has always produced a kind of moral 
gallantry in Englishmen. There are not many better illus- 
trations of the power of the individual under that impulse 
than the career of Granville Sharp, the humble but valiant 
man who challenged the whole judicial Bench of England in 
the middle of the eighteénth century, and achieved the first 
material success in the long struggle for emancipation. His 
name will always be connected with the famous case of James 
Sommersett, the runaway slave from Jamaica; but he had a 
preliminary trial of strength with vested interests and the 
callous temper and unformed character of the law on behalf of 
another slave, Jonathan Strong. Sharp found Jonathan | 
Strong destitute in the streets of London in 1765, where he 
had been abandoned by his owner, one Lisle, who apparently 
bad no further use for him. He befriended the slave; but 
Lisle afterwards thought it worth while to reassert his right 
to a property which he had cast aside, and he managed to get 
Strong committed to prison as a runaway. Sharp procured | 
the slave's release, but was prosecuted by Lisle for the 
illegal detention of property. The leading case on the 
subject of slave-owning was then the ruling of Yorke 


Led . . . I 
1729) that masters retained their rights over slaves even in 


England. Naturally the advisers of Sharp informed hi 
that he had not a chance of success, Great lawyers like 
Mansfield and Blackstone had confirmed the decision of 
Talbot and Yorke. Could a mission conceivably have 
appeared more hopeless than that of Granville Sharp? Yet 
he persisted. He was a busy man, but he devoted all hig 
leisure to investigating the law of personal liberty. Few 
lawyers would have dared to stand up against such lecal 
names as were opposed to him. But Sharp was no lawyer 
only an uninfluential man with a passion for what he felt 
must be right in spite of all the conventions and traditions of 
the law. After two years of research he published his 
pamphlet on the injustice of tolerating slavery. For three 
years more he struggled in the Law Courts, and he was 80 
certain that he was right that he was ready in 1772 to 
bring the question to the most heroic test of all. In that 
year a runaway slave from Jamaica, named Som mersett, 
was lying in irons on board a ship in the Thames waiting 
to be conveyed back to the plantations. Sharp demanded 
his liberation, and successfully carried him off. After 
three hearings on the subject in the Courts, Lord Mans. 
field and the whole Bench swept aside the cobwebs and 
the antique arguments on the “ extinction of villenage,” and laid 
it down that “as soon as any slave sets his foot on English 
territory he becomes free.” Thus did Sharp single-handed 
win the victory, and, as Sir James Stephen has said, “though 
poor and dependent, and immersed in the duties of a toilsome 
calling, supplied the money, the leisure, the perseverance, and 
the learning required for this great controversy.” One's 
thoughts run on to Thomas Clarkson, whose mind became 
deeply affected by the records of slavery when he happened to 
look into the subject to write his prize essay at Cambridge in 
1785: “ Anne liceat invitos in servitutem dare?” The Latin 
essay, turned into English by its author, became a pamphlet; 
and the Committee for the Abolition of the Slave Trade was 
the result. Thus the feeling which had been forming itself 
little by little in the hearts of Pope and Cowper and Wesley 
and Dr. Johnson and Adam Smith and Jobn Newton (that 
converted slave-trader) was at last expressed by a public 
society, and, above and beyond all, became articulate in the 
rich language of William Wilberforce. But we must not 
trace further the peculiar effects of slavery on the English 
mind. Our object now is only to assert that they are as 
potent as ever, and to show, in the persons of our modern 
knights-errant, Mr. Nevinson and Mr, Morel, that the talk 
about the social machine being too powerful for the man is 
nonsense. There is still room for the Sharps and Clarksons. 
Let those who bave the determination step forward; we donot 
suppose they will lack for causes! 





THE CHORD OF THE RIVER. 


\ HEN the March snow melts slowly, under warm airs 

by day and with frost at night to check the inrush of 
mountain streams and runnels from hillside streams, the Dee 
flows with a level vigour wkich has something more of con- 
stancy in it than a fisherman dares pray for. He asks only 
one condition,—that there are fish in the river below him. 
Then the steady, brimming current draws the salmon up- 
stream pool by pool, and as the fish in his own beat pass up 
to the beat above, others take their places clean run from the 
sea; he bas his toll of the procession. He may be worse off; 
there maybe few fish in the river below him, and he may 
have to wait for a spate to bring fresh fish up from the mouth 
of tbe river; then he must wait, again, for the flood to run 
off. If you are to imagine the perversest fate of all, it should 
be that of a fisherman renting a beat for a definite period, 
waiting for the flood which is to bring fish up to his pools, 
and leaving at last with the river too big for any hope of 
fishing. Even his successor should be capable of sympatby 
with such an affliction as that. 

But when the river is in its kindliest humour, there 
can still be mornings and afternoons, and for some whole 
days together, when a spell seems to be set over the 
water, and no fish will move. The fisherman catches the 
glint of sunshine on his wading-stick, and guesses whether 
the half-hidden sun may not still be too bright; or he 
watches the mist shifting about the pine-woods on the 
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hill and wishes for a wind; or he waits, caring little to 
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gness at reasons, merely enjoying the simple pleasure of 


being out with a rod by the riverside, free to take his 
chance where he pleases, breathing the air blowing through 
wet pine-stems, over melting snow; watching the quiet changes 
of the woods above the river-bank, feeling his own part in the 
movement and pulse of the stream and wind. The play of his 
rod, the swing of the line, bas a rhythm of mechanism, an 
almost unthinking regularity of motion far removed from the 
purposed judging of strength end distance with which he 
would fish every yard of the same pool when fish are moving. 
In these idler, gentler spells comes the knowledge of the other 
possessions of the river besides the salmon and the pools; the 
other part of the water, of the rippled run over the sand, of 
the dark, swirling eddies, the green and tumbling falls. 
No one like a fisherman comes to know every tussock of 
grass and space of sand along the bigh bank of a mile or 
more of any river; and no one else, perhaps, knows it as he 
knows it, in all weathers, in every degree of wetness and dry- 
ness, soft and warm and friable, iron-bound with ice and 
snow. No one else has to walk every foot of it so often, and 
has the leisure to watch the changes; the clear blue shadows 
of snow in sunlight, the weight of melting snow pressing flat the 
budding broom, resting high on the stiffer gorse. Here, where 
the sun strikes long and straight at a southern bank, the sun 
drops water on crinkled primrose-leaves ; here, the whole slope 
has altered since yesterday ; the water-bailiffs’ knives and hooks 
have cut down every shoot of the briar-roses which, perhaps, 
will stil! flower in June, but would catch too many brightly 
tied bunches of silk and feuthers to be convenient for the 
bank of a salmon-river. Here, in the water under the shadow 
of a rock, a white patch gleams up from the sand; the tail of 
atrout under the ledge shows where the otter fed full, even 
if the melted snow bas washed away the other traces of his 
meal. He keeps at his fishing out of season, as may other, 
shabbier poachers than he. But he should be licensed; he has 
the grace of all wild, lithe, hunting creatures; he belongs to 
the deep, many-watered countryside, and he should be granted 
leave to feed bis furry family with all the trouts’ head-and- 
shoulders they may ask for. He may surely be allowed the 
trout of a salmon-river. 
The sense of change, of the turned season of the year, comes 
to the river not only with the snowdrifts slipping off into 
water and the primrose-leaves showing green about the 
bracken. The light changes from grey to the purple bloom 
of plums in the birch-twigs while the snow is still drifting 
higher in the hollow of the bank. But the true knowledge 
of the heightening year comes with the changed calls of 
the river birds, and the sbifting of the flocks from the 
low-lying ploughs and pastures to the higher grasses and 
heather of the hills. Of all sudden calls of spring there 
is one which comes often to the salmon-fisher first. 
Earlier than the melting of the snow he has listened to the 
dipper’s rippled singing, and has learnt where to look in 
the stone-built arch over the burn for the rough, leafy nest. 
But the dipper belongs almost to winter in these snowy places; 
he bas his own habits, he feels the call of the year earlier than 
the rest, so that not all who hear him can feel it with Lim. 
Yet all can feel the sunlight of the morning when the oyster- 
eatcher first wings his musical way up-stream from the sea- 
shore. He may come first, perhaps, with bhalf-a-dozen others, 
certain in the knowledge of the time when he flies to inland 
waters, but not yet separated into pairs for his nesting in the 
shingles of the stream-course. But whether he comes in a 
company or with a chosen mate, his sweet, piercing call rings 
down to the waterside with the precision of a bugle. There 
is no mistaking him; he knows the day. He belongs more 
to the river than other birds calling just as truly; and yet, 
among the melting snows, what birds that fly over the snow 
do not belong to the river? The snow is the river. You may 
find the river in other places than the stony bed where the 
salmon lie; you may look for its many beginnings and fillings 
high above the sandy tussocks of its banks, among the rough, 
sloping pastures and heather where the plovers will nest in 
April. The plover's note changes with the oyster-catcher’s; 
and in all the change, there is nothing that has so sure a 
hope, so strong a grip of the certainty of warming earth 
and grass drying for nests and tbe heat of hatching eggs. 
The green plover’s cry is the dominant sound of the 
uplands; « wild note of new nests and new danger, a crying 
of perilous mating, of sheer physical joy of zigzag flight 





in spring airs. But the green plover’s note prevails only 
because there are more green plover than golden plover. The 
golden plover's mating-eall is the wildest and truest of all 
cries of melting snow. In the upland levels, where the snows 
warm to steam and water first on the bare slopes that front 
the noon sunlight, the water urges its own small river-courses 
from the highest plateaus of the hill through snow-banks 
which it carves and widens for itself. ‘The clear stream 
ripples and tumbles to a roar in the valley, ranning on the 
higher ground over grass passages that through all the 
summer will never feel the pull of water at the grass-bents 
and ragged heather. The streams go the easiest way down 
the hill, that is all; much as the shepherds or the sheep 
always find their way down by the quickest and gentlest 
road. And by that easy course of cold water the golden 
plover walk and fly and call. They separate into pairs more 
distinctly than the green plover, and they mark the change 
more clearly, showing their deep black splashes on cheek 
and breast,—the mark of the mating montbs that will alter 
back to the chequered olive of autumn and winter. They 
change their call, too, from the high, ringing whistle of winter 
to the most delicate note of complaining; sometimes a double 
note of some sweet inquiry which always brings its own 
answer; sometimes a triumphant, bubbling cry which quickens 
with a quickened beat of wings. The golden plover's wings 
keep time to his cries and his silences; he and his mate poise 
and counterpoise to each other in curves and slopes of buoyant 
flight; his silence is on level, unshaken wings, his inquiring 
call on a slow beat, and his chuckling joy on a double beat 
that changes again to level quiet, to settling again by the 
racing snow-water. 

Those sounds come down to the river from the uplands, and 
the salmon-fisher and the shepherd hear them first. It is the 
other side of the river from the mere walking with a rod and 
line by its bank, and who shall measure how much of it 
belongs to the pleasure of plain fishing? Some of it, perbaps, 
may be measured on a morning when the fisherman has 
caught no fish, has hardly hoped—though when does he never 
hope ?—for the check at the curving line, the tug at the lifted 
rod-point. He bas still heard and seen the river; be has 
waded waist-high into its pouring, surrounding waters, which 
is the nearest feeling he may bave to the heart of the river 
itself; he has heard the perpetual chorus of the stream, the 
distant burden of the falls, the steady ripple over the mid- 
current shallows, the bubbling splash of the sudden swell over 
the rock at his elbow. He tishes on, attuned to that music 
and sunshine, and be knows when he reaches home where the 
ery of the birds is set in the pulsing, dominant chord of 
the river. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE NAVAL SITUATION. 


(To tue Eprror or tus “Spectator.”] 
S1r,—Debates on the Navy Estimates this year have been 
unprecedented in character, and have produced throughout 
the British Empire a state of anxiety in regard to our naval 
supremacy which verges on a “scare.” It is almost incredible 
that such a condition should have been reached, when it is 
remembered that not long ago there was universal agreement 
that the strength of the Royal Navy was fully up to the 
“ two-Power standard,” and would remain in that position for 
two or three years at least, provided reasonable, and by no 
means excessive, programmes of shipbuilding were arranged. 
Yet recent discussions have been chiefly concerned, not with 
requirements for the maintenance of the two-Power standard, 
but with anxious inquiries as to the possibility of securing 
three years hence bare superiority to the Fleet of Germany, 
who began ber serious efforts to take rank as a first-class 
naval Power only nine ye: rs ago. Speeches in the House of 
Commons and articles in the Press bave enforced the danger 
of our actual loss of naval supremacy if at least eight 
‘Dreadnoughts’ are not laid down this year, and “ pushed on 
night and day.” Many persons have urged the desirability of 
adding to that programme the immediate purchase of three 
Brazilian battleships now building in this country. Meetings 
have been arranged for the purpose of bringing the pressure 
of public opinion to bear on the Government, and compelling 
them to lay down eight battleships without delay. The cry 
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‘has been raised that the “country is in danger.” So far, the 
Government have resisted the appeals of Mr. Balfour and his 
followers, backed by those of some members of the Liberal Party, 
and have not consented to lay down more than four battleships 
in the coming financial year. As a consequence, on Monday 
next a vote of censure will be moved by the Leader of the 
Opposition, declaring that the “policy of his Majesty's 

- Government respecting the immediate provision of battleships 
does not sufficiently secure the safety of the Empire.” One 
may well ask, remembering the calm assurance of the country 
six months ago: How can these things be ? 

A complete answer to this question would involve too long 
a story to be told here; but in view of the unquestionable 
agitation of the public mind, and the importance attaching to 
a knowledge of the main facts of the situation, an attempt 
may be made to state them briefly and fairly. What is 
necessary above all at the present moment is a calm and 
impartial estimate of the relative strength of the British and 
German Fleets three years hence, supposing the latter to have 
received all possible additions in the interval, and the proposed 
British programme of shipbuilding in 1909-10 to have been 
executed. 

It cannot be denied that the Government must bear the 
principal responsibility for the existing anxiety, which 
originated in statements made by the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, and was confirmed by the reply made by the 
Prime Minister to Mr. Balfour on the first day of the debate. 
Instead of reaching a definite decision as to the number of 
battleships to be ordered next year, and informing the 
House of Commons that the Government had based that 
decision on a consideration of all the available information 
relating to foreign programmes of shipbuilding, the Navy 
Estimates showed a programme of four battleships to be 
begun in July and November and to be considerably advanced 
during the year, so that they might be ready for service in 
July and November, 1911; together with a “contingent” 
programme of four other ships which the Government “ may” 
order and “prepare to build” at the latter part of the 
financial year 1909-10, so that if necessary the ships might be 
ready for service in April, 1912. It is the “contingent” 
character of this second half of the programme which is 
unusual, and certainly undesirable. Rumour has it that the 
arrangement represents a compromise in the Oabinet, and a 
concession to the so-called “Little Navy” section of the 
Ministerial Party. However this may be, no reasonable man 
will dispute that the course adopted, and the attempt to 
justify it in the debate, are the true causes of all that has 
since happened. The Government have themselves to thank 
for present embarrassments. Had they said tbat four ships 
constituted the 1909-10 programme, and were undoubtedly 
sufficient for present needs, arguments might, and probably 
would, have been mustered against that conclusion; but the 
Government, which accepted responsibility, would have had 
their way. Had it been stated that eight battleships would 
be ordered, four rapidly and considerably advanced, and four 
others ordered, but only the preliminary stages of work done 
and small payments made for them in the financial year 
1909-10, that course would have been accepted with little 
opposition. The course actually taken was objectionable 
because of its indefiniteness; and the reasons given by Mr. 
McKenna for its adoption were neither wise nor conclusive, 
while they necessarily led to discussions of matters in 
the House of Commons which ought to have been dealt 
with by the Government themselves on the advice of the 
Admiralty. 

The explanation of the First Lord amounted to this :-— 
Germany was accelerating her rate of warship-building; bad 
ordered last autumn four battleships which the Navy Act of 
1908 showed as belonging to the programme of 1909; the keel 
of one of the four ships had been laid already, orders had been 
given for materials and armaments of the others; con- 
sequently, instead of having to face (in April, 1912) the 
possession of thirteen ‘Dreadnoughts’ by the German Navy, 
there might be seventeen ready for service. All the talk as to 
numbers was of ‘ Dreadnoughts,’ although the First Lord did 
refer casually to our “ mighty fleet” of pre-‘ Dreadnought’ 
ships. His limitation of numerical comparisons to British 


and German ‘ Dreadnoughts’ vitiated his argument, and led it 
into a groove which prevented the House from obtaining any 


a 
when each was considered as a whole. Moreover, the detailed 
and highly eulogistic description by Mr. McKenna of 
marvellous growth of German resources for building and 
arming warships in recent years impressed the House with a 
feeling that the British lead in these departments had dis. 
appeared, and that only vigorous efforts on the part of onr 
great private firms could enable it to be regained, After 
such an introductory speech by Mr. McKenna, it cay 
hardly be wondered at that later speakers, including 
Mr. Balfour, emphasised and enlarged upon the critical 
nature of the situation disclosed by the First Lord, 
Mr. Balfour thought it possible that Germany might 
have twenty-one completed battleships in 1912. Mr. Arthur 
Lee asserted that Krupp’s resources for the manufacture 
of armour, guns, and mountings were greater than the 
combined resources of all the great British firms under. 
taking similar manufactures; we were said to have been 
living “in a fool’s paradise” in thinking that we were, in 
any of these respects, superior to Germany as she now 
stood. It was assumed that the numbers of ‘ Dreadnonghts’ 
available in 1912, or any other date, would determine the 
possession of naval supremacy. Mr. McKenna’s passing 
allusion to the “mighty fleet” of British ships built before 
the ‘Dreadnought’ era was left unnoticed ; and naturally so, 
as he had been content to treat so lightly that predominant 
section of our naval power which now, and for years to come, 
must play the greatest part in maintaining our supremacy 
against all rivals. Nothing could have been more unfortunate 
or misleading. Possibly the line adopted by Mr. McKenna 
was decided upon chiefly with the intention of compelling 
that section of the supporters of the Government who were 
opposed to increased expenditure on armaments to admit that 
it was necessary in the circumstances; and that result was 
partially secured. Unfortunately these were not the only 
audience; and not merely was the House of Commons as a 
whole impressed with the apparently serious character of the 
situation, but the United Kingdom and the British Empire as 
a whole took alarm. The incident must have caused surprise 
in all other maritime countries, and possibly most of all in 
Germany; but foreign authorities, fortunately for themselves 
and for us, are not disposed to reckon naval strength by 
‘Dreadnoughts’ alone. There may be less assurance in 
foreign circles respecting the calm judgment of the British 
people, but there is no belief that British naval supremacy is 
in danger. 

Having produced a feeling of alarm by the action described, 
the Government, by the voice of the Prime Minister, have 
tried to dissipate it by bringing into prominence facts which 
ought never to have been put into the background in 
previous Ministerial utterances. In the debate of Monday Mr. 
Asquith recited at length particulars of the “ mighty fleet” 
of pre-‘ Dreadnought’ British battleships, and showed that in 
1912 they would number forty—all less than twenty years 
old—carrying six hundred and fifty guns from six to twelve 
inches in calibre, and having an aggregate displacement of 
five hundred and eighty-five thousand tons; whereas the 
corresponding German Fleet would include twenty battle- 
ships carrying three hundred and eighty-four guns, with an 
aggregate of two hundred and forty-one thousand tons. We 
shall then possess, also, thirty-five armoured cruisers—many 
of them superior to some battleships in the German Fleet— 
of four hundred and sixteen thousand tons displacement, 
carrying four bundred and seventy guns; while the German 
armoured cruisers will number eight, be of seventy-eight 
thousand five hundred tons aggregate displacement, and carry 
a hundred and twelve guns. In view of such a preponderance 
in force in these pre-‘ Dreadnought’ ships, what reason can 
there be for anxiety, even if the Germans had an equal 
number of ‘Dreadnoughts’ in April, 1912? According to 
the statement of Mr. McKenna, we shall then have sixteen 
‘Dreadnoughts,’ if only four are laid down in 1909-10; and 
twenty if the “contingent” four battleships are ordered. For 
the Germans the maximum possible is seventeen, according 
to Mr. McKenna; or (according to the statement said to have 
been made by Admiral von Tirpitz before the Budget Committee 
of the Reichstag) the actual number of completed ‘ Dread- 
noughts’ will be only thirteen in the autumn of 1912. 

Of course there are people who discredit and disbelieve any 
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a 
and is responsible for the programme now in process of 
execution. With such persons it is hopeless to argue: they 
are convinced that there are deep-laid plots against British 
naval supremacy. Men of greater common-sense and fairness 
of judgment will not follow such guidance. Germany has 
informed the world of her fixed intention to create a great 
war-fleet, and has embodied the scheme in a series of Acts of 

Parliament, giving details of the numbers of ships of different 

classes, the proposed dates for building and completion, and 

the estimated incidence of expenditure on the several years. 

All this has been done openly, and Germany is acting strictly 

within her rights. Some matters are kept secret in Germany ; 
the British Admiralty set this fashion, and cannot complain of 
jmitation, It is our business to ascertain what is being done : 
it is the national resolve to maintain our naval supremacy 
at all costs, and our available resources enable us to accom- 
plish that end. German manufacturing and shipbuilding 
capability has been greatly increased in recent years, no 
doubt; but the estimates of comparative rate of building 
and possible output of warships in Germany put forward 
in the recent debates and in the Press are greatly 
exaggerated. Moreover, financial considerations are not to 
be ignored, and really determine what will be done. The 
information which has been obtained by the Admiralty 
as to probable acceleration of the rate of shipbuilding does 
not appear to be well founded. Instead of orders for four 
ships having been antedated, this is said to apply only to two, 
and even for these there is no intention to complete at the 
date thought possible by Mr. McKenna. Of course it is 
proper to give the benefit of the doubt in favour of earliest 
possible dates of completion for foreign ships when framing 
British programmes. On the other hand, these are not 
matters which ought to be discussed, or which can be 
properly discussed, in the House of Commons. They rightly 
belong to the Admiralty and the Government. One must 
end as one began, by recording the opinion that the present 
situation is mainly due to the course taken by the Government 
in presenting the Estimates. Had the line finally taken by 
Mr. Asquith been followed from the first, there would have 
been no scare, because it would have been recognised that 
there was no real ground for anxiety. 

In this period of doubt and disturbance one fact has been 
demonstrated conclusively, and it furnishes some amount of 
consolation when reviewing incidents which are not altogether 
creditable to the administration of national affairs. The 
ready sympathy of our great Colonies and their generous 
offers of help will never be forgotten. May it be hoped that 
they will form a prelude to some practical scheme by which 
the cost of maintaining the Royal Navy—the main defence of 
the Empire—will be shared by all parts of the Empire ?— 
Tam, Sir, &c., W. H. Wuirr. 


[We publish with no small satisfaction Sir William White's 
temperate and thoughtful contribution. Those who have read 
what we wrote last week and have written this week will note 
that in certain particulars we are not in agreement with him; 
but that does not prevent our recognising the value and import- 
ance of what he writes. With his criticism of the way in 
which the Estimates have been presented we are in general 
agreement. As the Government mean to build eight battle- 
ships this year, they should have asked for them without 
finesse or reserve. The plea that to have thus done the right 
thing in the right way would have caused the resignations of 
Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Winston Churchill, and broken 
up the Cabinet, is one which we cannot regard as valid. It is 
the Cabinet which knows its own mind, the Cabinet of “just 
so,” which survives, not the Cabinet of “there and there- 
abouts.” —Ep. Spectator. } 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


MR. BELLOC AND THE “SPECTATOR.” 
{To tas Eprron or ter “Spectraror.”) 
Sm,—In your article, “The Antiseptic of the Press” (pub- 
lished in your last issue), you deliberately misrepresent me, 
and that in the gravest fashion. You accuse me of fearing 
the manner in which the law of libel is interpreted and used. 
It is a lie; and had you not carefully refrained from con- 
sulting the editor of the magazine in which my article 








appeared, he would have saved you the use I justly make of 
that grave word. I desired the article to be printed in full. 
There is not a word in it of which I am ashamed, or which I 
would not defend before a jury. The editor bore witness to 
my desire for full publicity. He has printed his testimony to 
that desire of mine. You, in the face of that, insinuate that I 
acted in a manner not only too dishonourable for me to 
particularise, but wholly alien to my habits, my creed, my 
character, and the world with which I associate. The case I 
chose—the case upon which you fasten—happened to be a 
publicly recorded purchase of land. I summon you to print 
this letter in your columns, and that at the earliest oppor- 
tunity; and 1 warn you that should you attempt to sbirk that 
duty, I will expose you before a public far larger than that 
which your columns command.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Kings Land, Shipley, Horsham. H. BEttoc. 


[Mr. Belloc’s letter reached us on Thursday morning, and 
was no doubt written on Wednesday. By next day, however, 
he appears to have forgotten its contents, and his threat of 
what he would do if we did not publish it at the earliest 
opportunity,—z.e., to-day. In this mood of forgetfulness he 
on Thursday attacked the Spectator and its editor in the 
House of Commons in language so violent and foolish 
that, if we cared, it would give us ample ground for not 
publishing his letter or noticing his complaints in any 
way. As, however, he appears to think he has been unfairly 
treated, we will ask’ him to read again the article of which 
he complains. We there printed the note appended to his 
paper by the editor of the English Review,—a note in which 
it is stated plainly that Mr. Belloc would have liked the 
editor to print his article in full, but that the editor 
would not adopt this course. Our comment was, in effect, 
that if Mr. Belloc had the courage of his opinions, there was 
no reason why he should not publish in pamphlet form 
on his own responsibility. We note, and of course accept, 
Mr. Belloc’s statement that he did not mean to refer to 
Mr. Lloyd George. We were entirely at a loss to know 
whether he meant to do so or not,—a proof of the incon- 
venience, if not, indeed, the unfairness, of the method adopted 
of hypothetical cases and of blacking out the important 
words. We feel that in a time like the present, a time of 
national anxiety, we should be making ourselves ridiculous if 
we devoted much of our space to Mr. Belloc and his attack 
in the House of Commons on the editor of the Spectator. 
His remedy is to bring an action for libel against us, not 
to make wild and fantustic speeches where they cannot be 
answered or be made the subject of legal action owing 
to the privileges of Parliament. We suppose that the 
editor of the Spectator will be expected to show a sense of 
indignation at having been denounced in Parliament by 
name as “a liar”; but to tell the truth he cannot take the 
matter very seriously. There is a certain type of person who 
always shouts “Lies!” and “Liar!” when he is angry. He only 
means that he disagrees with you profoundly. Mr. Belloc is 
of that type. The Speaker, it seems tous, showed his habitual 
fairness, good sense, and good temper in the way in which he 
handled the incident. Mr. Belloc is a writer of very consider- 
able power and distinction, and, speaking from the standpoint 
of English journalism, we unfeignedly regret that he should 
have made so sorry an exhibition of our profession in the 
House of Commons.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





THE ANTISEPTIC OF THE PRESS. 
[To tax Eprror or Tue “Srecrator.”’ | 
Srr,—You are to be thanked by all the members of our pro- 
fession, and by so many of the general public as care to fix 
their principles, for your lucid and impressive article in last 
week’s Spectator headed “The Antiseptic of the Press.” With 
it, if you will allow me to say so, Iam in general agreement; 
and I am in particular agreement with nearly every sentence 
of it. I wish to submit, however, that while, as a statement 
of the rights of the individual in reference to the protection 
of his private character, the Libel-law is not materially 
objectionable, your setting forth of the argument is deficient 
in failing to take duly into account the not-at-all-beneficent, 
but the liable-to-be-maleficent, condition of the Libel-law as 
interpreted from the Bench in cases where persons have been 
censured by public writers for acts in the performance of 
public duty. Even in private cases the demand of the Libel-law 
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for minute and technical accuracy, where public interest 
and fair comment have come to be recognised as tending to 
justification, is exorbitant and sometimes harmful. But let 
that pass. I need not disclaim egotism or egoism when I say 
that any one who will read together in a verbatim report of 
“ Rex v. Russell,” December, 1905 (and I shall be glad to send a 
copy to any one interested), the great speech of Mr. Rufus 
Isaacs in my defence and the summing-up of the Judge 
will be brought face to face with a state of libel juris- 
prudence which is not generally understood and which 
ought to be reformed by Parliament. Perhaps Parliament 
would not need to interfere if we had Judges of the type of 
Cockburn, Russell of Killowen, or even Lord Chief Justice 
Coleridge. From Mansfield downwards, great Judges have 
by Judge-made law greatly extended the wholesome liberty of 
the Press. More bas yet to be done to render journalism 
at once salutary and vigorous safely practicable. *I avoid 
enlarging, but these things are certain:—(1) The prompt 
acquittal verdict of the common jury in the “ Rex v. Russell” 
criminal prosecution was sound and just and of good public 
policy; (2) it was directly contrary to the Judge’s summing- 
up; (3) the Judge’s summing-up was in accordance with the 
general principles of law as understood on the Bench and at 
the Bar when counsel are not called to the higher duty of 
protecting the Press against the, to journalists, in many 
public cases, maleficent law of libel. 

T maintain that such disparity and contradiction ought not 
to be possible between the statement of the case to the jury 
by a counsel whose whole dependence must be on bis power of 
telling the jury unrebuked that the verdict is for them to 
give and not the Judge, and on his success in convincing 
the jury that the newspaper has done no moral wrong. 
For a Judge to be ably and conscientiously engaged for about 
two hours in giving the jury facts and law, and then 
for the jury in two minutes to go precisely the other way, 
to the satisfaction of almost everybody in Court and 
almost everybody in a great city, is little short of a scandal. 
Of course it is not conceivable that a Judge has any sympathy 
with abuses that have been proved to exist. Judges in these 
cases are victims to the generally held view of the law, the 
only corrective of which is the option of the jury utterly to 
disregard it in the public interest. To put the matter briefly, 
allowing for the necessity of stating from the judgment-seat 
the exact bearing and proportionate weight of the facts, the 
summing-up ought really to be in such cases a declaration in 
more judicial language of the principles laid down by the 
counsel for the defence. If the Press behaves justly and in 
the public interest, it ought to be protected by the Bench as 
well as by the Bar; whereas, in too many cases, the Judge 
says one thing, the defending counsel says another, and the 
best interests of the country are only secured by the jury dis- 
regarding the charge of the Judge, and accepting the sound, 
because morally unanswerable, defence. To establish this as 
the normal action of the Oourts—except where there is malice 
or gross recklessness on the publicist’s part—is what Parlia- 
ment has to do, if the Judges will not do it (@ la Cockburn), 
before the law of libel can be pronounced beneficent in its 
guardianship of the characters of public men against Press 
assault. The principle upon which I am insisting ought to be 
got into the text-books, or on to the statute-book, if persons 
in public positions are not to be immune, and if the Press 
is not to be hampered in an important function. Any 
journalist who desires (or tries to exercise) liberty to malign 
is scouted by his brethren, and will always be sufficiently 
checked or punished by the law, however it may be antended.— 
—I an, Sir, &c., EpwarpD RvssgELL. 

Office of the “ Daily Post and Mercury,” Liverpool. 





SLAVE-GROWN COCOA. 
[To rue Eprror or tHe “ Spectator.”] 
Srr,—It is really not necessary for us to promise not to pur- 
chase cocoa-beans grown in Portuguese West Africa, as we 
have never used African cocoa during the fifty-seven years we 
have been established. As a matter of fact, and quite apart 
from the moral side of the question, the cocoa grown in 
Portuguese West Africa is quite unsuitable for the production 
of a concentrated cocoa-powder of the quality of “ Cocoatina.” 
We are surprised to see no reference to Congo cocoa, of which 
large quantities are sold regularly by the Administration of 





tas 
the Royal Domain. Are we to tuke it for granted that Co 
cocoa is grown under the beneficent sway of King Leopela 
free labour? There must surely, also, be other articles 
duced in Portuguese Africa under similar conditions to ‘he 
cocoa. If so, it might be equally advisable to warn. mang 
facturers and consumers against the use of such articles in 
order to bring more intense pressure to bear on the Portuguese 
authorities and monopolists.—We are, Sir, &c., 

H. SCHWEITZER aNnD Co, Lr, 
143 York Road, Camden Road, N. 





THE LIBERAL PARTY AND FREE-TRADE 
(To tae Eprror or tae “ Srectator.”*] 

Srr,—If Unionist Free-traders wish to see Liberal candidates 
stand aside on behalf of Unionist Free-trade M.P.’s (see 
Spectator, March 20th), would it not be well if they woulg 
take some active steps to justify sucha course of policy? For 
instance, what assistance did the Unionist Free-Trade Club 
at Glasgow give to Mr. Gibson Bowles in the recent election? 
They held a meeting, and decided to do nothing. Surely here 
was a chance for a Free-trade club to justify its existence, 
No; they decided to take no active part in the election, 
although Free-trade was the dominant issue before the electors, 
and it was for Free-trade that Mr. Gibson Bowles had severed 
his connexion with his old party. It has been the same story 
all along. In the last Parliament we might have given 
material assistance to the Free-trade cause by forming a party 
and co-operating actively with Liberal Free-traders, As 
usual, we did nothing,—z.e., as a party. A few stalwarts 
went into the lobby with the Liberal Free-traders, but others 
abstained or supported the Government in several critical 
divisions. Is it to be wondered at that such lukewarm and 
flabby support of the Free-trade cause has not sufficiently 
appealed to Liberals to induce them to stand aside or with. 
draw their own candidates in favour of Unionists? If the 
latter had, on their side, shown themselves more willing to 
make some sacrifice for the faith which they hold in common 
with Liberals, it is probable that the course suggested by your 
correspondent would hava been facilitated. When a Unionist 
Free-trade club withholds its support in an important election 
from the Free-trade candidate because of his views on some 
other question, Liberals may well be pardoned if they are not 
eager to withdraw their own candidates in favour of a Unionist 
Free-trader with whose views on other questions they too 
may be in disagreement. Unionist Free-traders as a political 
force have lost their opportunity.—I am, Sir, X&c., 

Auchen Castle, Moffat, N.B. WILLIAM YOUNGER. 

[Mr Younger forgets that the Unionist Free-trader is 
bound to uphold both the Union and Free-trade. Mr. 
Bowles avowed himself a Home-ruler, and obtained the 
support of the Nationalists. At the General Election the 
Unionist Free-traders made no small sacrifice for Free-trade 
by voting against their party and in favour of Liberal 
candidates. The Liberals, instead of acknowledging that 
sacrifice by the kindred sacrifice of not pressing their 
Socialistic policy in Parliament, have carried it out in its 
extreme form by committing the nation to a perpetual 
expenditure of some £10,000,000 a year on old-age pensions. 
By this policy they have dealt a severe blow against Free- 
trade, and made it very difficult for Free-traders who are 
also Unionists and anti-Socialists to co-operate with them.— 
Ep. Spectator.] 





GRANTS TO POOR LIVINGS, 
[To tux Epiror or tue “Srecrator.”] 
Srr,—There is an important aspect of this question of which, 
I think, none of your correspondents has so far made mention, 
and that is the littleness of life and interest in very small 
parishes,—a littleness which is both a great trial and a great 
peril to many of our country clergy. Behind the difficulty of 
remuneration in country parishes lies the still greater difficulty 
of occupation. It is both a dishonour and a menace to the 
Church of England that so many of her clergy should be 
suffered to drag on a weary existence in a condition of penury; 
but monotony of interest and narrowness of scope are almost 
as deadly as penury. You cannot, of course, rightly calculate 
the amount of work and interest in a parish merely according 
to the number of its inhabitants. There are country parishes 
of wide acreage with few inhabitants whose spiritual tendance 
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involves as mach labour and requires as much sacrifice as 
compact town parishes whose population is many times as large. 
Such parishes yield abundant occupation and interest. But 
there are other parishes in which it is impossible for an earnest 
man, unless be has extra-parochial interests and employment, to 
make a sufficient use of his time and gifts. It is wonderful, 
indeed, and most thankworthy to see how very many of the 
country clergy resist the temptations incident to lives of 
limited interest and insufficient occupation, and raise both 
themselves and their families to a high and noble level of ideal 
and attainment. The country parsonages of the realm are 
part of the sweetest beauty and the strongest moral security 
of our national life. Herein are nurtured multitudes of the 
healthiest and best men and women of the land. At the same 
time, numbers of these parsonages are blighted with monotony 
and weariness owing to limitation of interest and lack of work. 
Hence the wisdom of the policy of the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners and of Queen Anne’s Bounty Board—a policy which I 
am glad the Spectator is supporting with its influence—in 
seeking to press forward combinations of parishes wherever 
such combinations would tend to brace the energies of the 
incumbent, and thus supply a more quickening ministry for 
the people. Itis the duty of the Church to provide ample 
incomes for the clergy, but it is a duty no less imperative and 
wholesome to provide for them also ample spheres of labour 
and interest.—I am, Sir, &c., J. W. CARLIou. 
Rose Castle, Carlisle. 


[So convinced are we of the evils attaching to small, ill-paid 
livings described by the Bishop of Carlisle that we would 
give the Bishops very ample powers on their own initiative 
to amalgamate parishes in accordance with what they believed 
to be the spiritual interests of those concerned. We would 
even override a strong local desire not to be merged in a 
larger parish, so important do we deem the elimination of 
the minute “starvings.”—Ep. Spectator. ] 





WANTED FOR ENGLAND,—A CRUSADE. 

[To Tug Epiron oF Tus “SPECTATOR.” | 
§1r,—I am a parson and a man of peace. A while ago I got 
a letter signed by the secretary of a Society of Men of Peace 
asking me to exhort my rustic flock on a certain Sunday to 
seek peace with all nations and ensue it, and in my exhorta- 
tion to condemn the practice of national preparations for war. 
In reply I begged my correspondent to desist from his 
un-Christian action of persuading our young men, who so 
little need the persuasion, to be selfish,—to refuse the self- 
sacrifice of doing a citizen’s duty in arming to protect their 
parents and other countrymen. And on “Peace Sunday” I 
exhorted my flock, and especially the boys and lads, to join 
the Territorial Army, like Christians, 

With an Englishman’s and a Christian's gratitude to you, 
Sir, for your splendid leadership of our people in this matter 
for years past—a gratitude which includes the lively expecta- 
tion of benefits to come—I beg you to go on, and “show the 
people their sins.” The enemy of England beyond our shores 
has just been discovered at last to the popular view, as long 
since to yours and ours. The discovery is a tremendous one, 
that the fight for our national existence bas actually begun, 
and may end the wrong way. But there is a deadlier enemy 
within our gates. It is our selfishness, our refusal of sacrifice. 
When evangelic piety and ignorance of mundane fact forbid 
Cornish youth to enlist in Army or Navy, and send the 
Cornish Regiment to recruit four-fifths of its number in 
Manchester, and the less pious, but not less ignorant, 
Iabour Leader preached last week the same doctrine in its 
own terms,—there is the enemy! 

And against this enemy we want a crusade,—a war of the 
Cross. We want England taught the teaching of the Passion, 
that by saerifice a man lives—and a nation. Our young men 
must sacrifice their time, and some of their games and 
saunterings, to go into camp. Our employers must sacrifice 
some profits to send their hands to drill; our rich man some 
of his pleasuring, our poor man some of his drink, to build 
*Dreadnoughts’ with their self-denial week; our men of 
peace must sacrifice their rosy dream, our pietists their snug 
ignorance, our Labour men their zeal of class. Our women 
must sacrifice some of their present monopoly of sacrifice by 
telling their sons that if the mother suffers much to give the 


ehild his life, the child should suffer a little to keep his and 








hers. Our politicians must sacrifice votes to speak out truths 
which they have known, but have not spoken. Our ministers 
of the Word must sacrifice some lesser themes to preach 
the eternal lesson of the Cross in the terms and with the 
instances of the hour. 

I am a parson and a man of peace; but just now it would 
seem my pastoral duty to act as a messenger of One who 
sends not peace, but a sword. It is the Crusader’s sword, 
however, with the cross-bilt. It is edged only against a 
domestic enemy,—the selfishness of Euvgland, of her people, 
and her prophets too. In hoe signo vincemus, or else—which 
may God avert! 

We beg you, Sir, to give this crusade the continued leader- 
ship of the Spectator, and I subscribe myself a simple 

Pastor OviuM. 





MARRIAGE NO DISABILITY. 
{To Tug Eprron or Tus “Srecraron.”) 

S1r,—I have read through twice carefully the article with the 
above title in your issue of March 20th, and I am unable to 
determine whether the writer knows or does not know that 
Mr. Stanger’s Women’s Suffrage Bill, which was read a second 
time last year by a majority of nearly three to one, contained 
a clause removing the disability of marriage. If the writer 
knows it and conceals his knowledge, it is impossible to 
compliment him on his ingenuousness; if he does not know 
it, what can one think of a political controveraialist who writes 
an article on a subject without acquainting himself with the 
most elementary facts concerning it ? 

My name is frequently mentioned in the article, and my 
statement that the whole of the women’s suffrage organisa- 
tions protested beforehand against Mr. Howard’s Bill is said 
to be “a little too sweeping.” It is nevertheless absolutely 
accurate. Numbers of party organisations, including the 
National Liberal Federation and the National Union of Con- 
servative Associations, have passed women’s suffrage resolu- 
tions. But we do not therefore call these bodies Women’s 
Suffrage Associations. That name can only properly be given 
to the societies which have women’s suffiage for their sole 
object. Lady Carlisle promoted her son's Bill; perhaps she 
may have been the real author of it. She is the president of 
the Women’s Liberal Federation, and she succeeded in carrying 
a vote of her Executive Committee in favour of the Bill. The 
Women’s Liberal Federation exists primarily for the purpose 
of supporting the Liberal Party. It has for some years given 
its support to a Women’s Suffrage Bill similar to that intro- 
duced by Mr. Stanger last year; and we learn from a letter 
from Lady Bunting in the Times of March 19th that Mr. 
Howard's Adult Suffrage Bill had never been discussed at all 
in the local branches of the Federation. Therefore it appears 
premature to say that the Federation as a whole has pro- 
nounced either for or against it. Whether it eventually does 
so or not does not affect the accuracy of my statement that 
all the suffrage societies, whether “ militant” or non-militant, 
protested against Mr. Howard’s Bill. 

The writer of your article says: “If a Bill framed on Mr. 
Stanger’s Bill becomes law, it will give a great, though 
possibly unexpected, force to the movement in favour of a 
Bill resembling Mr. Howard's.” The writers of articles must 
always, I suppose, assume infallibility; but surely every one 
knows that this forecast of the future is contested by a very 
large number of persons of great political weight and experi- 
ence. They say: “ Remove the real grievance—the ban of 
perpetual exclusion resting on half the population—and the 
franchise question will be closed for the next fifty years at 
least.” Because some women are enfranchised does not seem 
to make it necessary to enfranchise all women. Some men 
have been enfranchised in England for seven bundred years, 
but the nation has shown no wish to adopt universal manhood 
suffrage. An addition to the electorate depends upon the 
forces behind it and on the approval of those already en- 
franchised. It is quite obvious that the majority of thirty-four 
by which the second reading of an Adult Suffrage Bill was 
passed on March 19th only serves as a new illustration of the 
fact that the present House of Commons is out of touch with 
the feeling of the country, that it has, in fact, ceased to 
be representative. Its levity in passing a second reading 
of the Bill fully justified the comment of the Observer: 
“Perfectly logical and perfectly mad, and oddly typical of 
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the revolutionary abstractions which the temper of England 
most detests.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

Mitticent GARRETT Fawcett. 

[If Lady Carlisle desires to answer Mrs. Fawcett’s letter, 

we will do our best to find space for her reply.—Eb. 

Spectator] 





ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
[To rue Eprtor or THe “Srectator.”] 
Sm,—Though your paragraph in answer to the letter of Mr. 
W.-H. Alger in the issue of February 20th is an answer at 
once adequate and brief to his statement that Lincoln was 
“callous” on the topic of slavery, will it be of interest to 
your readers to realise that even before the debates with 
“Little Giant” Douglas (1858), Lincoln had at least twice, 
and publicly, placed himself unqualifiedly upon the records as 
opposed to the institution? During his eight years (1834-42) 
as member of the Illinois State Assembly ‘he pronounced 
slavery “as based both on injustice and bad policy,” while 
during the very brief term of his initial life in Washington 
(as a Representative from Illinois to ‘the House of Repre- 
sentatives) he voted against its extension into the areas of 
territories then demanding statehood. If, in the later and 
far more crucial years, with the very existence of the Union 
at stake, he seemed to subordinate all else to the preservation 
of the nation as “one and indivisible,” he yet had too 
unmistakably declared himself as to slavery to allow of just 

questioning as to his stand concerning it.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Warwick JAMES PRICE. 

512 South-Forty-first Street, Philadelphia. 





THE NORTH WIND IN MARCH. 

[To tae Eprror or tae ‘Spxectator.”] 
Srr,—The author of the article “ The North Wind in March” 
in your last issue asks: “Is there any country proverb about 
two o'clock in the afternoon?” I have always been told to 
trust to the weather-wise saying :— 


“ From twelve to two, 
See what the day will do.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., 
Ivydale, 833 Woodvale, Forest Hill, S.E. 


J. STANTON. 





LADY MARGARET HALL, OXFORD. 
(To rue Epiron or Tue “SeecratTor.”] 
S1z,—I am commissioned to ask you to help this appeal by giving 
ita place in your columns on Saturday next, the 27th.—I am, 
Sir, &c. G. C. Betx, late Head-Master of 
Marlborough College; Canon of Sarum. 
19 Cowley Street, Westminster. 


? 


“Since the Halil began its work in 1879, nearly 400 students 
have, by its means, gained a share in the thoughts and traditions 
of Oxford. It was founded for members of the Church of England, 
but its educational advantages have always been open to others, 
and many such have availed themselves of them. It has 
prepared students for every kind of activity which is open to 
women. All are required to read for the Honour Schools of the 
University, and many have obtained high academic distinctions. 

The Hall has no endowment, and is entirely dependent for 
support upon the fees of the students and occasional gifts from 
friends. In the present buildings the students are cramped 
for space, there is no suitable Lecture Room, Library or Chapel, 
and every year many candidates for admission have to be 
refused, 

Plans have been drawn up by Mr. Reginald Blomfield, architect 
of the Wordsworth Buildings—the block last added—for a 
building which will contain a Dining Hall, Kitchen, Library, 
Principal’s and Students’ rooms. The cost of the whole, with the 
addition of a chapel large enough for the increased numbers, has 
been estimated at between £17,000 and £18,000 :—£7,000 for the 
Dining Hall and Library block; £7,000 for the new Students’ 
Wing; not less than £3,000 for the Chapel. 

A sum of nearly £5,000 has been raised through the kind gifts 
of friends and the efforts of students past and present, and the 
building most urgently needed, that containing Dining Hall, 
Library, and a few additional rooms, is to be begun early in 1909. 

For help in raising the funds still needed, ‘an urgent appeal is 
hereby made to all interested in the higher education of women. 
Some generous heart may even be moved to offer a special gift of 
the Chapel, the Library, or the Hall. 

Cheques should be made payable to Mrs. Toynbee, Hon. 
Treasurer, 10 Norham Gardens, Oxford. 

Signed : Epwarp SouTHWARK, 
Warden and Trustee (first Chairman of Council). 
THomas B. Srrone, 


a. 


COCOA WHICH IS NOT SLAVE-GROWN, 
Tux following firms do not'use slave-grown cocoa :—~ 
Army and Navy Stores. 
Cadbury Brothers. 
Carr and Co. 
Co-operative Wholesale Society, 
Epps and Co. 
Fry and Sons. 
Fuller and Co. 
Rowntree and Co. 
8. Sainsbury. 
Stollwercks. 
Suchard. 
Schweitzer and Co. 
Van Houten. 








Nationa Servicer.—Would the gentleman who wrote to ‘the 
Spectator last week suggesting the reprint of one of our artidles 
on National Defence kindly communicate again with the editor, 
as his letter containing his name and address has unfortunately 
been mislaid ? 








NOTICE:—When Articles or “Correspondence” are signed with 
the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must mot necessarily be held to bein 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, as in the case of “Letters to 
the Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of 
view is considered of ‘sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 








POETRY. 


LINES ON A BULLFINCH, FREED. 


Wuo once was held in durance vile 
Now flits among the leafy trees, 
Nor wit, nor will, nor food, nor guile 

May lure him back to captive ease. 


Where finches throng in buoyant flight 
He dips and rises with the rest : 

And the warm ‘amber of the light 
Flushes the ruby of his breast. 


Among the cool of willow sedge 
Where grasses droop a tawny seed, 
We mark him by the river's edge, 
His light weight balanced on a reed. 


And it may be'the while we watch 
In silence, from a drifting boat, 
Hid in.the leaves, our ear shall catch 
The small perfection of his note. 


Then let him ‘thieve the garden still, 
A blesséd bird beyond our reach, 
With all the ebon of his bill 
Bright with the nectar of the peach. 


And through a wealth of ransomed days 
Let him uplift his wings to fly, 

Let his be all the woodland ways 
And the wide places of the sky. 


PAMELA TENNANT, 








THE THEATRE. 


— 

MR. GALSWORTHY’S PLAYS. 

Mr. GatswortHy is without doubt one of the most 
interesting of our dramatists. His work is thoroughly 
original and absolutely sincere, and it concerns itself, in an 
intelligent and vigorous manner, with really important 
questions which have a vital bearing upon the life of the 
present time. The whole conventional stock-in-trade of our 
theatres—the hackneyed romantic situations, the absurd 
sentiment, the vapid smartness, the stagy conception of life— 
all these things are banished from Mr. Galsworthy’s plays,* 
together with the mechanical claptrap of what goes by the 
name of dramatic “technique.” What a comfort it is to see, 
for once in a way, a play in which there is no “ lovee 
interest,” in which the characters are as incapable as real 
men and women of delivering rhetorical speeches, and 








Dean of Christ Church (Chairman of Council).” 


* Plays: The Silver Box, Joy, Strife. By John Galsworthy. Londons 
Duckworth and Co, [6s.] 
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which come to: an end without. a tableau! ‘ Yet, in spite 

of these obvious merits, Mr. Galsworthy’s plays have 

hitherto enjoyed no very considerable success. They have 
been. performed for the moet part under more or less 
artificial conditions,—in the afternoon, for comparatively short 

riods;: they have not as yet been able to make their way 

in the rough-and-tumble of open theatrical. competition. 
What is the cause of this? No doubt Mr. Galsworthy’s 
admirers can provide a very simple explanation,—his plays:are 
too ; it is not in spite of their merits, but. because. of 
them, that the theatre-going public, gorged and stupefied with 
conventional futilities, refuse to take much interest in: these 
earefcl and genuine works of art. That may be so; buton 
the whole we incline to believe that the case is not quite so 
simple as that. It is always easy to gibe at the public ;: but, 
after all, it is for the public that plays are composed, and if a 
play fails to satisfy the public, it must be presumed that it is 
in some way or other defective. It does not follow from thie 
that.every play which pleases the public must be good; a' 
popular play may be bad just as a well-cooked mutton-chop 
may be nasty, though no mutton-chop can be nice unless it is 
well cooked. Nor can it be doubted that certain classes of 
plays—those, for instance, composed in a defunct theatrical 
convention, such as the Greek tragedies or the comedies of 
Marivaux—may be admirable dramas, and yet may not. draw 
full:houses when they are performed, But Mr. Galsworthy’s 
plays do not fall into this category; their whole setting is 
pre-eminently modern; their appeal is directed towards the 
plain man, or to no one at all. And if, in spite of this, they 
fil to attract the attention of the plain man, it is difficult to 
avoid the conclusion that the fault is theirs,—that they do not 
make their appeal in a truly effective way. 

Undoubtedly the most striking feature in the performances 
of Strife, which have been given during the last two weeks 
at the Haymarket and the Duke of York’s Theatres, was 
not the play itself, but the manner in which it was 
presented. Though both the subject of the drama and 
its treatment are full of interest, the majority of the 
audience must have felt that the admirable acting and the 
remarkable stage-management were the really paramount 
attractions of the piece. Mr. Granville Barker, who produced 
the play, must be congratulated on a triumph equal, if not 
superior, to any of those which he formerly achieved at the 
Savoy or the Court. The peculiar merits of his method of 
production seem to be specially adapted to Mr. Galsworthy’s 
dramatic style. That style, in its scrupulous avoidance of 
emphasis, its elaborate attention to detail, its conversational, 
everyday tone, is intensely realistic, and it has found a pre- 
cisely appropriate interpretation in the subtle and observant 
realism of Mr. Barker’s art. By a happy chance, many 
of the most talented actors of our stage were able to 
give to the conceptions of Mr. Galsworthy and the visions 
of Mr. Barker the actuality, the force, and the fascination of 
life itself. There could be no more convincing example of 
the extraordinarily high level of excellence to which English 
acting can reach at the present day. The effect was all the 
more remarkable since there was no display of consummate 
or overwhelming genius; the result was produced by pure 
ability, distributed almost equally over a group of artists 
wonderfully combined. Every actor, one felt throughout 
the play, knew exactly at every moment the right thing to 
do, and knew, in addition, how to do it. The smallest parts 
were rendered with. as complete a mastery as the most 
important; among the latter Mr. Norman McKinnel’s Mr. 
Anthony—the central figure of the play—deserves special 
notice as a piece of acting the power and brilliance of which 
it will not be easy to forget. 

Curiously enough, however, the excellence of the acting 
seemed to emphasise the weak points of the play. Mr. Gals- 
worthy, recognising that the essence of all drama is conflict, 
has turned his back ypon the old stage struggles between duty 
and inclination which were worn threadbare long ago, and 
has selected for his subject a struggle of an impersonal 
and general nature,—that between the prejudices and ideals 
of two classes. This struggle he has focussed into the crucial 
moments of a strike, and he has embodied the opposing 
principles in the leaders on either side,—the capitalist, Mr. 
Anthony, and the Labour agitator, Roberts. The result is 
that he has obtained for his drama a background of real 
significance, and that as the action develops a great number 





of highly interesting and important problems are suggested, 
and to some extent discussed. The play is thus an unusually 
stimulating one; and yet on the whole it is disappointing as 
a work of art. It is disappointing beeause Mr, Galsworthy 
has not been content to concern himself solely with conflicting 
principles, but has attempted to give a picture of conflicting 
persons at the same time. Had his persons been merely types 
—as they were in his earlier play, The Silver Boz—this would 
have been unimportant; but they are not types, they are 
individualised characters, and moreover they are presented to 
us upon the stage with the most convincing force. It. is 
impossible to resist being interested in these persons, and 
yet our interest is never satisfied; we are not told 
enough about them; instead, we are told a great deal 
about general problems connected with class. Thess 
problems are absorbing, no doubt; but there is one thing 
more absorbing than all of them, and that thing is the 
human soul. Mr, Galsworthy shows us the human soul—in 
Mr. Anthony, in, Roberts, in Mr. Authony’s daughter, in 
Roberts's wife—and, what. is more, he shows it to.us under 
the stress of profound feelings; but it is only for a moment, 
and then it 1s shuffled out of sight. It almost seems as. if 
Mr. Galsworthy himself was not quite sure of what he was 
aiming at. He has hesitated between his principles and his 
persons, and it is only too true that, in the drama, he who 
hesitates is lost. Nothing is more fatal in a play than a 
divided purpose, because, by the very nature of its being, a 
play, if it does not make a deep impression, will make none at 
all. And, in spite of its originality, its truth to nature, its 
intellectual and stimulating tone, the total impression pro- 
duced by Strife was, it was impossible not to feel when tlhe 
curtain had fallen, very faint indeed. One was. left. with a 
sense of confusion and dissatisfaction: how different from the 
feelings aroused by truly great art! It chanced that at the 
Haymarket the contrast was actually pointed in an unexpected 
way,—by the exquisite music of Mozart, which, somewhat 
injudiciously, was played between the acts. As one listened 
one forgot the difficulty, the discord, the ambiguity of 
Mr. Galsworthy’s drama; one had come, quite simply and 
suddenly, into the heart of. perfect beauty and the intimate 
glories of heaven. IGNoOTUS. 








BOOKS. 


——= 
CANNING AND HIS FRIENDS.* 


THE authoritative Life of Canning, as Captain Bagot observes 
in his preface to these two volumes, has yet to be written; 
and the present compilation, consisting almost entirely of 
hitherto unpublished matter, will certainly prove indispensable 
to every future biographer. The greater number of the new 
papers are of a personal nature, the most interesting having 
been drawn from the private correspondence of two of 
Canning’s intimate friends, John Sneyd and Charles Bagot, 
whose letters between them cover the whole of Canning’s 
career. The selection and arrangement of this large mass of 
material leave very little to be desired; the reader is relieved 
to find in Captain Bagot an editor who is at once informal 
and informed,—a combination of qualities rare enough in 
these days of hasty and ponderous book-making; and the 
interest and charm of the volumes are enhanced by some 
finely reproduced portraits. From the purely historical point 
of view, Captain Bagot does not tell us very much that is new, 
though he is able to throw some fresh light upon Canning’s 
support of Wellington during the Peninsular War and 
upon his policy towards the Holy Alliance. The real 
interest of the work is less historical than biographical. 
Canning’s character has always been something of a puzzle. 
He was probably the best hated of all English statesmen, 
and accounts differ as to the reasons for this general and 
violent dislike. Was it simply an instance, as one of his 
friends suggested, of “the natural hatred borne by Block- 
heads to transcendant Talent”? Undoubtedly Canning was a 
genius ; but genius is not always unpopular, and in his case it 
is clear that there was something particularly exasperating 
in the form which his “transcendant Talent” took. “For 





* George Canning and his Friends: Containing Hitherto Unpublished Letters, 
Jeux d’Esprit, &c. Edited by Captain Josceline Bagot, With Illustrations. 
Zvols. London; John Murray, (30s, net.) 
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years,” said Lord Erskine, “he never made a speech without 
making an enemy.” And it was not only the bitterness of 
his tongue which brought him censure and hostility; it was 
his political conduct which gained him the reputation for an 
odious egoism, an ambition so inveterate and so crafty as to 
be almost underhand. Even the Duke of Wellington, one of 
the soberest men who ever lived, seems to have lost his balance 
over Canning. “It was Canning’s temper that killed him,” 
‘he wrote immediately after the tragic death of the great 
Minister, and added no word of praise or of regret. Nothing 
can be more remarkable than the contrast between these 
expressions of Canning’s political opponents—expressions 
which are still echoed in the current conception of his per- 
sonality—and the sympathetic, warm-hearted, und affectionate 
tone of the letters in the present work. No one could turn 
over these pages without becoming convinced that, whatever 
may have been Canning’s faults in public life, in private 
he was a singularly sweet-tempered and engaging man. The 
warmth and the depth of his feelings towards his family and 
his friends are now put beyond a doubt; but what is even 
more striking is the proof which these letters afford of the 
genuine admiration, the unquestioning respect, and the 
whole-hearted devotion which Canning called forth among 
the small group of intimate and lifelong friends who had the 
best opportunities for knowing his true worth. 

This group was an interesting one, and it is no small part of 
the merit of Captain Bagot’s treatment of his material that it 
enables the reader to become acquainted with a number of 
charming and amusing persons, many of whom he has never 
heard of before, and all of whom are well worth knowing. 
Though Canning was undoubtedly the dominating figure 
among them, most of the earlier correspondence centres in 
John Sneyd,—a sporting parson with a wide acquaintance 
among distinguished men and women, who wrote to him, 
joked with him, confided in him, and paid him endless visits. 
“ You understand the theory of that fine complicated instru- 
ment The Heart,” writes Lady Malmesbury, “better than any 
other male I ever met with (even a sailor or a Frenchman not 
excepted)”; while Lady Ann North assures him that she 
has heard he was “ amazingly the fashion at Spa, and looked 
particularly well in Blue and Buff.” Sneyd, among his other 
activities, patronised the caricaturist Gillray, concerning 
whom Captain Bagot bas collected some interesting informa- 
tion, reproducing one of his most savage drawings, “ Promis’d 
Horrors of the French Invasion,” in which Canning is depicted 
hanging from the lantern over the entrance to White’s Club. 
After Sneyd, the most active of the lettter-writers was the 
diplomatist Charles Bagot, and we also catch glimpses of Hook- 
ham Frere, Binning, Wellesley Pole, George and Charles Ellis, 
and many more. The similarity in the style of all these corre- 
spondents is very marked; their friendship seems to make 
them speak the same language; their jokes—and they are 
always joking—bave a family likeness. Their most obvious 
characteristic is that of high spirits,—a kind of spontaneous 
hilariousness which at its best is sheer wit, and at its worst 
sheer nonsense. Their humour usually trembled on the edge 
of absurdity. “Pray, Mr. Canning,” said a lady, “why have 
they made the spaces in the iron gates at Spring Gardens so 
narrow?” “Oh, Ma’am,” he replied, “ because such very fat 
people used to go through.” Moore declared that those who 
could not appreciate this story were without any perception 
of real humour, and certainly any one who fails to see the fun 
of it will be unable to relish the humour of Canning and bis 
friends. Naturally enough, this manner of jesting developed 
occasionally into an elaborate and absolutely futile practical 
joke which furnished the perpetrators of it with laugbing- 
matter for years. Some of the most amusing pages in the 
book are those devoted to a selection from the “ Musae 
Cateatonsis,” a preposterous skit written in their youth by 
Canning and Frere on a pompous friend, who never forgave 
them the insult, while they never forgot the joke. Towards 
the end of his life, in an important despatch to Bagot, 
Canning makes a quotation from the “ Musae,”—a quota- 
tion which would have remained for ever unintelligible to 
his biographers had not the present editor supplied the clue 
of the early jeu d'esprit. In those days diplomatic corre- 
spondences made lively reading, and official life was apt to 
degenerate, at least for a moment or two, into roaring 
farce. The famous rhyming despatch, of which Captain 
Bagot gives the authentic version, is a case in point :— 





“In matters of comm 

Is offering too little and bot ey ou 

The French are with equal advantage content, 

So we clap on Dutch bottoms just 20 per cent.” 
So Canning wrote to Bagot, the Ambassador at the Hague, j 
all the pomp and mystery of cypher. “You have fretted - 
to fiddlestrings,” wrote Bagot in reply. “I was up by co 
crow to make out la maudite dépéche, and it was not til] afies 
an hour of most indescribable anxiety that we were put ‘out 
of our fear’ by finding what it really was, and that * you 
Pyramus’ were not Pyramus, but only ‘ Bottom the weaver,’” 
But this was not the first time that Canning had tried hig 
hand at official verses. At the very beginning of his career 
he and Lord Wellesley were asked by Pitt to make an abstract 
of Sir Frederick Eden's learned work on the State of the Poor. 
The result was remarkable, for the two young secretaries pre. 
duced a doggerel poem of fourteen verses entirely composed 
of phrases taken higgledy-piggledy out of Eden's work and 
strung together into an exquisitely meaningless whole :— 

“* Ann. Waver.,’ ‘Ann. Dunst.,’ ‘Forme of Cury’ are silly ; 
So are ‘Chron. Pretios.’ and the famed ‘ Liber Willi,’ 


Can it be that, like these, the Appendix shall rot, 
With thy ‘ Hawsted’ O Cullum and ‘Tasburgh’s Compot’? 


Though it paints to the life ‘Lady Windam’s’ great meal— 
‘ Eight roundes of bowld beefe, 3 rost quarternes of veal ’— 
Yet they tell me th’ Appendix will certainly rot, 

With thy ‘ Hawsted’ O Cullum and ‘ Tasburgh’s Compot,’ 


‘Lady Howard,’ ’tis true, with the ‘Shaungerres’ sat picking 
‘Gosse,’ ‘ Caponne,’ ‘ Calfe,’ ‘ Coney,’ ‘ Quale,’ ‘ Mallarde,’ and 
*Chickinge,’ 

In vain—if so learn’d an Appendix must rot, 

With thy ‘Hawsted’ O Cullum and ‘Tasburgh’s Compot.’” 
And soon. As Captain Bagot says, “the assistance of his 
amateur secretaries in Mr. Pitt’s study of the Poor Law may 
have accounted for the failure of the Bill on the subject which 
he introduced in 1796, but had to withdraw.” Since those 
days, assuredly, the method of compiling Poor Law Reports 
has somewhat changed. 

All through these volumes, indeed, one is being brought up 
against curious contrasts with the views and the habits of the 
present time, and a great part of their fascination lies in the 
picture which they paint of a vanished and unfamiliar age. 
It was an age which seems almost as remote from that which 
immediately preceded it as it does from our own. “ What a 
monkey it is!” exclaims Bagot of Horace Walpole, whose 
letters he had been reading, “and how one does despise him.” 
Nothing could be more natural, for the difference is complete 
between the boisterous open-air jocularity of these fine fellows 
of the Regency and the subtlety, the delicacy, the exquisite 
ingenuity of the eighteenth-century wit. As we turn over 
these pages we seem to step back into a strange bright world 
of good-natured giants, all incredibly healthy, vigorous, 
happy-go-lucky, and amused. Curricles dash past with jests 
and laughter, Dukes hobnob with boxers, Foreign Ministers 
fight duels on Putney Heath. One goes to Brighton, and “at 
an open window looking over the Steyne at the sea,” one 
watches “two fellows in a Buggy, white hats with green 
linings a Pair with a Postilion,” and “Old Dr. 
Jackson and Kangaroo Cooke, by Jove.” In London the 
great doors are opened to one by the “ old crimson footman,” 
and dinner is served precisely at half-past six. Pigtails are 
still worn, but they are going out of fashion, and they vanished 
altogether—it was the end of an epoch—in the year after 
Canning’s death. It was then tbat the Colonial Secretary, 
Lord Bathurst, on being remonstrated with for his obsolete 
head-dress, cut off his pigtail and sent it round to his 
colleagues in an official box. “ After that,” observes Captain 
Bagot, “no Colonial Secretary was troubled by a pigtail till 
Mr. Lyttelton held the office in 1905.” 





THE TURKISH REVOLUTION.* 
Or the three books before us, that by Mr. C. R. Buxton is 
the most important, though it adds few new facts to what 
Englishmen already know. Mr. Buxton was a member of the 
Balkan Committee deputation which went out to study the 





By Charles Roden Buxton. With 33 Illustra- 


* (1) Turkey in Revolution. t 
's. 6d. net.] (2) A British 


tions and a Map. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 
Officer in the Balkans: the Account of a Journey through Dalmatia, Montenegro, 
Turkey in Austria, Magyarland, Bosnia, and Hercegovina, By Major Percy E. 
Henderson (*‘ Selim”), late of the Indian Army. With 50 Illustrations and & 
~ a London: Seeley and Co, [16s. net.]——(3) Fighting the Turk in the 
Balkans: an American's Adventures with the Macedonian Revolutionists. By 
Arthur D, Howden Smith, Lllustrated. London: G. P, Putnam's Sons. [6s.J 
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at the invitation of the Young Turks. A doubt 
will naturally occur to every one whether the Balkan Com- 
mittee did not study the edifice which is rising under the 
hand of the Constitution, or perhaps we should rather say 
under the hand of the Committee of Union and Progress, in 
too favourable circumstances. Mr. Buxton has anticipated 
the doubt, and we must say that he bas made an honestly 
balanced statement of the difficulties in the way of the Young 
Turks, and of the advantages on their side, before venturing 
to sum up with optimism. We sincerely hope that he is 
right, and certainly, where so much has been wonderful, a man 
must be a pessimist by preference who obstinately assumes 
that the Young Turks will fail. Failure, for one thing, would 
mean a distressing revulsion in the relations of Britain and 
Turkey. The inheritors of Mr. Gladstone's “ bag and baggage” 
policy have consented toa complete reversal of a cardinal doctrine 
of their foreign policy; and if it were found that Turkey was, 
after all, unworthy of the moral change of front which has 
been executed in her honour, we should be face to face with 
a situation externally like that which was marked by the 
Crimean War and the great agitations in the “seventies” of 
last century. Germany would have taken the place of Russia, 
but in other respects we should have moved round the circle 
to the point from which we started. Britain would be 
officially pro-Turkish once more, and perhaps be rendered 
almost inextricably so by many obligations. The whole 
work of disentangling ourselves from an undesirable con- 
nexion would have to begin again. But Mr. Buxton, 
as we have said, rejects this possibility, though he candidly 
discusses it. Perhaps the fact which chiefly causes 
us to hope for the permanent success of the revolution 
is the notorious docility of the Turks. Fatalism means 
a sort of lethargic acquiescence. The Turks bowed their 
heads under the Sultan's yoke, for no more urgent reason 
than that the yoke was a thing established. Now that the 
Constitution is established may we not hope that a certain 
vis inertiae will help to keep it in position? Nor is the 
alternative complete success or complete failure. “A 
Chauvinistic Turk party, while not restoring the despotism,” 
thinks Mr. Buxton, “ might so far control the Government as 
toestablish an orderly and fairly efficient bureaucracy, which 
would maintain the political ascendency of the Turks over 
all the other races of the Empire.” The Turks would then 
be in a position like that of the Magyars in Hungary. Again, 
the revolution, while successful in the great centres, might 
fail to set up a just government in the border provinces. And 
yet again, the new spirit might permeate the Empire to just 
such a point that Europe would be in a state of continual 
hesitation whether it was necessary to interfere or not. 

One of the first things the Balkan Committee were taken 
to see by their hospitable guides was the patriotic play called 
How It Came About. This is a dramatic summary of the 
events of the revolution, and seems to have captured the fancy 
of Constantinople as An Englishman's Home has captured the 
popular fancy here. Enver Bey was in a box with Mr. 
Buxton, and the audience caught sight of him :— 

“Suddenly a man rises in front of the orchestra and cries, in 

tones of thunder, ‘ Yashassun Enver Bey!’ (‘Long live Enver! ’) 
The audience rises as one man, and turns, a sea of white faces, 
gazing towards our box, exactly opposite the stage—turns as one 
may see the leaves of a poplar blown all one way, blown white, by 
ry single gust. In an instant they catch sight of the young, neat- 
looking officer in his plain dark-blue uniform and grey cavalry 
cloak, and a roar breaks out, and a prolonged clapping of count- 
less hands. He bows gravely right and left and sits down, 
muttering that it is all a mistake, that he is not the leader, that 
all his comrades have worked equally for the cause. It is a 
moment not to be forgotten. We are standing side by side with 
the man who, in the popular estimation, is the Garibaldi of Young 
Turkey.” 
Mr. Buxton admits that the Westernising influence of the 
revolution on women has evaporated. Women at first threw 
off their veils, moved freely about in public places, and drove 
side by side with men in open carriages. Some of them even 
held an open meeting, and demanded that their ancient fetters 
should be struck from them. But after a week or two remon- 
strances began, and those who enjoyed more freedom than the 
multitude approved were even roughly handled. The veils 
have reappeared; the novel aspirations have been chilled, and 
that aspect of the revolution has disappeared probably for a 
long time to come. 


By far the most interesting experiences of the Balkan 


new régime 


Committee were their reception by the Sultan and by the 
Sheikh-ul-Islam :— 

“The Master of the Ceremonies leads us through a narrow 
corridor, a group of English tourists and politicians, including 
three ladies, perhaps the oddest party of guests which has ever 
penetrated, under official escort, into the recesses of Yildiz Kiosk. 
We are ranged ina line along the side of a narrow ante-room. 
The Master of the Ceremonies retires, and in a moment reappears 
through a door on our left, which he holds open for the Sultan to 
enter. But for his low bows and genuflexions—the Turkish 
salute symbolises picking up dust from the ground, and placing it 
on your head—a stranger would have thought him the Sultan, 
and the little old man in uniform, with his bent head, a barbarian 
bodyguard. He presents our chairman, who stands on the left of 
the line, to the little old man, whose Turkish phrases he inter- 
prets, with literal precision, into French. Our chairman duly 
enlarges on our pleasure at coming here, at the invitation of the 
Committee of Union and Progress, to pay our respects to the head 
of a constitutional Government. If the emphasis is a little 
unkind, the Sultan, at any rate, shows no sign of thinking so, 
and, like a wise man, makes a virtue of necessity. He also is 
pleased at our coming, and hopes that Turkey, following the 
policy of the Committee of Union and Progress, will continue to 
enjoy the friendship of our country. He shakes hands with each 
of us in turn; salutes our Turkish companions; congratulates 
one of them on coming to Stamboul as deputy for Salonica; and 
withdraws as he came.” 

It is plain that to Mr. Buxton the peripeteia of his experi- 
ences was his realisation that the Sheikh-ul-Islam—the holder 
of the strange and rather ambiguous office at the head of the 
faith—was a mild, gentle, benevolent-looking man who did 
not permit himself even the harshness of a definite statement 
on most subjects. “Is a real Constitutional Government 
permitted by the law of Islam?” asked Mr. Buxton. 
“Permitted?” said the Sheikh-ul-Islam. “It is more than 
permitted. The law of Islam is more liberal than the 
Constitution itself.” This “modernism” in the reading of 
the Koran will be a surprise to many Englishmen, and if they 
do not sympathise with, they will at least understand, the 
ejaculation of the old Mullah at Mosul who exclaimed: 
“Then this is the end of Islam!” Mr. Buxton could hardly 
persuade himself that the Sheikh held that Christians should 
have equality with Mohammedans. “ Does not history show 
that this equality has been granted but seldom?” he asked. 
And the Sheikh-ul-Islam answered :—“‘ Yes, certainly 
you may appeal to history. But’—and the eyelids close 
up in that gentle but half-satirical smile—‘have not we 


also our appeal to history? . . . I think I have 
in 


read somewhere—have I not?—of the Inquisition 
a ee Yes, I know it well. Every religion has its 
fanatics. These deeds are not dictated by your religion; they 


are repugnant, I know, to the pure spirit of Christ. And we, 
too—may we not say the same of our sad story of fanaticism:? ’” 
When the Sheikh-ul-Islam had watered down into something 
harmless all the narrowness and asperities which we have 
customarily considered characteristic of Islam, one of the 
interviewers exclaimed: “ We are all, then, good Moslems?” 
The Sheikh was then silent, neither denying nor affirming, but 
having “the same slow smile upon his broad, dignified face.” 
Mr. Buxton’s conclusion is that when the Sheikh saw the 
Constitution was inevitable, he found it to be in accordance 
with his faith. He is “essentially a lawyer.” He is like “a 
Lord Chancellor who had spent his life interpreting religious 
law.” 

Naturally Mr. Buxton has not been able to follow events 
quite up to date. The last few weeks have shown that there 
is likely to be a trial of strength between the Committee of 
Union and Progress and the Liberal Union. The Committee, 
who, as we know, made the elections with the ability of a 
French Prefect, did not give the Christians all the representa- 
tion to which mere numbers entitled them. At the same time, 
the Committee could have kept the Christians out altogether, 
and it was an indisputable sign of goodwill up to a certain 
point that they let in as many as they did. If the Liberal 
Union ever has its way, it will probably try to introduce 
complete equality as well as the decentralisation in adminis- 
tration for which it notoriously stands. 

Of the other books, Major Henderson's may be described as 
an enthusiastic guide-book. It is traveller's narrative which 
looks little below the surface. It assumes no knowledge and 
usefully suggests routes. Mr. Howden Smith's story of how 
be fought with a Bulgarian band in Macedonia is more sure of 
the reader’s attention; but we cannot understand what an 





American citizen was doing in that galley. Sandansky's men, 
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with whom he served, were brigands and murderers, and if he 
wanted an outlet for a passion for adventure, he surely could 


have found a better than an expedition in which the soldiers 
of Turkish posts were burnt alive in their houses, and in which 
men and women were shot down indifferently. 





IN SEARCH OF A POLAR CONTINENT.* 
THE expeditions chronicled in these two volumes fell on much 
the same dates and had the same objective. The proximate 
goal in each case was the southern shore of Beaufort Sea, 
west of Point Barrow; and the ultimate goal was the 
conjectured Polar continent which lay across the ice to the 
north. The explorers took different ways, Mr. Mikkelsen 
going by sea through the Behring Straits, and Mr. Harrison 
worked from Edmonton down the Athabasca to Great Slave 
Lake and thence dewn the Mackenzie. Various misfortunes 
befell Mr. Harrison, so that he had to confine his explorations 
to the mainland, and especially to the chain of Eskimo lakes 
and the Mackenzie Delta. Mr. Mikkelsen was more fortunate, 
and, in spite of a slender equipment, managed to make a sledge 
journey in winter far into the Beaufort Sea,—an expedition 
which has practically disproved the existence of the aforesaid 
Polar continent. 

We have found the story of that remarkable schooner ‘ The 
Duchess of Bedford’ a singularly attractive book of travel. 
Mr. Mikkelsen has the serious simplicity of the best type of 
explorer. He is so desperately in earnest that he almost 
forgets to mention hardships which would have sent most 
people home. He makes the best of the people he meets and 
who work for him. He is generous in his praise of others and 
conspicuously modest about his own work. For a chronicle 
of a scientific expedition it is a wonderfully human book. 
Dogs, little children, missionaries, whalers, saloon-keepers, 
Eskimos,—Mr. Mikkelsen looks with a kindly eye upon them 
all. It is also a fine record of friendship, for he and his 
partner, Mr. Leffingwell, seem to have made dual leadership 
a brilliant success. The expedition started on narrow funds, 
and contributions in money or kind were received from a 
multitude of widely varied sources. It was too late to geta 
passage in a whaler, so a small schooner was bought, and 
sailed through the dangerous Alaskan waters to the southern 
shore of Beaufort Sea. This in itself was a remarkable 
performance when one considers the impossibility of getting 
a sailing-vessel through narrow channels in the ice against 
contrary winds, They had a bad time before they reached 
Point Barrow, but after that they luckily got a tow from a 
whaler to their anchorage at Flaxman Island. There the 
travellers prepared for the winter. It was a hard life, with 
many privations, but they seem to have borne them with 
uncommonly cheerful hearts. An Arctic winter is not all 
storms :— 

“The white surface of land and ice was glittering in the light 
of the full moon, a king amongst the millions of stars which 
twinkled and sparkled in the dark Arctic sky; every now’and 
then a streak of greenish light would shoot across the sky, 
assume fantastic shapes, and disappear as it had come, noiselessly 
and without any warning. The Eskimos would look up to the 
wavering masses of light—their dead children playing football in 
the regions of light and warmth! The picture is one of utter 
peace, and only the cries of happy children break the stillness of 
nature and sound far and wide across the frosty plains.” 

Sledges and dogs were got together, a minimum of provisions 
packed, and the northern journey over the pack-ice began on 
March 3rd. Appalling. difficulties were encountered,—high- 
pressure ridges like small hills, over which the sledges could 
hardly be dragged, great tracts of rough ice boulders, 
open lanes, where they had to camp and wait till the water 
should freeze. Early in April they found fresh bear tracks 
and fox trails which made them think that land was near. 
Besides, the quantity of old ice led to the same conclusion. 
But a few days later they took soundings and found 
six hundred and twenty métres and no bottom, and this 
depth continued to the north. Apparently, therefore, the 
edge of the continental shelf had been passed. The journey 
home was difficult, for the coming of spring made the ice 
uncertain. However, they reached Flaxman Island on 
May 15th, after losing many of the dogs and living on 





* (1) Conquering the Arctic Ice. By Ejnar Mikkelsen. London: W. 


very short rations. Hamlet and King Lear ccustiel a 
storm-fast hours in the tent. Their ship had suffered 
much from the winter that it was virtually a wreck, and 
to be broken up. The party built houses on shore and 

the summer there. Then on October 16th Mr. Mikkelsey 
started south by sledge, leaving Mr. Leffingwell behind jp 
finish some scientific work. He followed the North Alasks 
coast as far as Candle; then crossed the Seward Peninsula to 
Nome; and then by Fort Gibbon and Fairbanks followed the 
trail over the Alaskan Range to the port of Valdez. The 
journey took him six months, and during that time he covered 
about three thousand miles. Few men would care to travel g 
far through Arctic wildernesses in the depth of winter, yf, 
Mikkelsen speaks highly of the hospitality shown him every. 
where, both by Eskimos and white mén; but no hospitality 
could save him from some wild adventures and many seriogg 
hardships. He gives an amusing account of his first glimpse 
of civilisation at Candle on Christmas Day, where in the hot 
as he was eating a long-deferred dinner he saw a man knife 
another in the stomach. Altogether, it is a delightful book, 
full of valuable geographical data, and written with an 
engaging frankness and unflagging high spirits. 

Mr. Harrison never met Mr. Mikkelsen, whose name be 
misspells, but he heard a great deal about him, and he entep. 
tained for a long time Mr. Stefansson, the ethnologist of the 
Mikkelsen party, who came overland. He gives an interesting 
account of the journey down the Mackenzie, which certainly 
seems as easy a way to Beaufort Sea as that taken by My, 
Mikkelsen. He was disappointed in his hopes of getting 
provisions from the whalers at Herschel Island, and cog. 
sequently, though he went to Banks Land, and did much 
exploration on the mainland, he does not add to our know. 
ledge of the Polar continent. He is contemptuous of the 
Indians as assistants, but cannot praise the Eskimos too 
highly Indeed, his chapters on Eskimo life are a valuable 
contribution to our knowledge of a virile race. Mr. Harrison, 
like Mr, Mikkelsen, is a cheerful writer, and is perpetually 
quoting from Dickens or the classics. He intends to makea 
further journey from Prince Patrick’s Island to Spitsbergen, 
passing over the Pole. The distance is about fifteen hundred 
miles, and he proposes to take eleven Eskimos, eighteen 
sledges, and a hundred and sixty-two dogs, and do it in two 
hundred and sixty days. He will start in October, and travel 
through the whole of the winter night, and his chief rations 
will be oatmeal and cod-liver oil. We sincerely hope that 
Mr. Harrison will be able to raise the fands for this expedi- 
tion; but, on Mr. Mikkelsen’s evidence, we are inclined to 
think that he has underestimated the difficulties. He allows 
an average rate of six miles a day, which seems high if open 
lanes and bad ice were to be frequent. 





PRAECEPTA HORATIANA.* 


Tue thanks of all lovers of Horace are due to Mr. S. EB 
Winbolt for the attractive little book of which the above is 
the subsidiary title. For if, as Mr. T. E. Page affirms in the 
excellent introduction which he has contributed to the 
volume, it be the fact that, “ unhappily, through some freak 
of fashion or foolishness, Horace is now less known than he 
deserves,” Mr. Winbolt’s Horatian anthology is eminently 
suited to act as an antidote to the whims of fashion and tle 
aberrations of foolishness. 

The classics have suffered much at the hands of the apostles 
of “ modern sides,” and it is melancholy hearing to learn, on 
such high authority as that of Mr. Page, that “a boy to-day 
can pass through a public school without reading a single 
ode.” Most of us can remember not a few elderly gentlemen 
from whose lips would fall at the appropriate moment the apt 
Horatian quotation. They made no pretence to exact or serious 
scholarship. But to them Horace was still, like good wine, 
“a good familiar creature.” Sad news will be this of Mr. 
Page’s to their kindly shades! Let us trust that he takes too 
gloomy a view. We ourselves are acquainted with a busy 
solicitor in the City of London who every morning repeats a0 
ode of Horace while he shaves. May we not hope there are 
still many others of this gentleman’s way of thinking ? 

We have said that all lovers of Horace owe a debt of 








Heinemann. [20s. net.]——~(2) In Search of a Polar Continent (1006-1907), By 
Alfred H. Harrison. London: E. Arnold. [12s, 6d. net.] 





* The Horace Pocket-Book, Arranged by S. E, Winbolt, London: A. Cea 
stable and Co, ([2s. net.] 
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titade to Mr. Winbolt. There is one class of them, and 
that not improbably a considerable one, to whom this remark 
jies in a special measure. In our public schools, speaking 
generally, it has for years, we think, been the case that in the 
higher forms Horace, though learnt by heart, is not translated. 
Now Horace, like Euripides (who also, more’s the pity! is not 
ally read in the upper forms), is by no means an easy 
author te construe with accuracy, and many an old public- 
school man, who still has by heart a good deal of the text of 
Horace, would, we think, confess to feeling at times an 
annoying uncertainty as to the exact construing of a favourite 
stanza or passage. By such a one Mr. Winbolt’s anthology 
should be warmly welcomed for its excellent and spirited 
yersions. Mr. Winbolt has wisely, we think, adopted 
prose as his vehicle; wisely, too, he has not held himself 
hound to slavishly literal translation; but his rendering, 
though often free, is always a true translation, not a para- 
phrase or imitation. 

In reading the book, two points only, both small ones, 
caught our eye as matter for criticism, and we venture to 
refer to them here. Is the compositor responsible for the 
fact that “mare” in 

* Qui mare et terras variisque mundum 
Temperat horis ” 
js represented in Mr. Winbolt’s translation by “the sun” ? 
And why is 
“Cum veto te fieri, vappam jubeo ac nebulonem ” 
shorn of the preceding half-line, 
“Non ego avarum,” 
without which, standing alone, it is hardly intelligible ? 

Where all is so good, it may perhaps be thought invidious 
to single out any particular renderings for special praise. 
This much we shall, however, make bold to say: that when we 
read the hook we were in a mood to which Mr. Winbolt’s 
renderings of several of Horace’s pictures of country life 
appealed as being the happiest of many happy versions. He 
who carries Mr. Winbolt’s little volume in his pocket may not 
fnd in it an Enchiridion which will lift him into the high 
and austere atmosphere of Epictetus. But it is stored with 
wisdom, observation, and doctrine, possibly more obviously 
applicable in the sublunary regions, be they of the Senate, the 
Bar, the Market-place, or other workaday walk of life, in which 
ithe lines of the more part of us are laid. 





THE LETTERS OF MRS. LA TOUCHE.* 
‘Tus is a singularly charming book, quite outside the usual 
run of memoirs and collections of letters. It is only now and 
then that we are admitted to a late knowledge of women like 
Mrs. La Touche; women of whom the public saw little in 
their lifetime, who joined in no popular cries and movements, 
who, from circumstances as well as inclination, stood a little 
aside, looking on, yet were warm in their sympathy for all 
real advance and aspiration, if quick to detect shallowness, 
affectation, unreality. 

Mrs. La Touche was an admirably clever woman; her 
letters, as Mr. R. H. Hutton once said, are “ real literature.” 
Yet their lively Irish grace is based on no deep learning, and 
it seems almost an impertinence to speak of her high culti- 
vation ; it was something not consciously acquired, but innate. 
Her easy style is herself, sometimes carelessly, delightfully 
colloquial, like that of the letter-writers of an older time, 
sometimes rising into really exquisite bits of description of 
the nature, animate or inanimate, which she loved with 
all her heart and understood better than many naturalists. 
And this clear touch was never weakened or dulled, but 
lasted to the end; bright and delicate still in letters 
written a very few months before her death at the age of 
eighty-two. 

The gay and cheerful courage, the keen interest in outside 
things, which never failed Mrs. La Touche throughout her 
long life, seem all the finer and more remarkable when one 
realises the troubles and sorrows with which that life was 
beset. She was nearly seventy when Harristown was burnt 
down; but nothing could exceed the calm philosophy with 
which she endured the loss both of an old home and of many 





ue The Letters of a Noble Woman (Mrs. La Touche of Harristown). Edited by 
+ Ferrier Young. With Illustrations, London: George Allen and 
/0ns, (12s, 6d. net.] 





precious possessions. Indeed, she quite enjoyed the experience 
of living for a time by the roadside, instead of “at the end of 
long avenues away from one’s fellow-creatures.” The fact 
was that her mind and spirit, free as air, were detached from 
all these things. But there were sorrows not so easily shaken 
off. Both her daughters died young. The elder left children 
who were always a joy to her. The younger, Rose, was that 
beautiful, singular girl whose name will be remembered as 
long as Ruskin’s works and his biography are read. Miss 
Young was obliged to touch on that sad story; but she 
rightly thinks a few words enough, and they only strengthen 
one’s conviction that Rose La Touche could not have married 
Ruskin, even if her religious views had been less pronounced. 
The drawing he made of her, by the by, is one of the chief 
ornaments of this book. Some years after Rose's death, Mrs. 
La Touche renewed her friendship with Ruskin, a courageous 
step in the presence of such painful memories. It was 
never again interrupted, and Mrs. Arthur Severn became onb 
of her most intimate friends and correspondents. 

The title of the book, The Letters of a Noble Woman, seems 
the only thing about it not entirely satisfactory. It is a truthful 
title, no doubt, and represents the feeling of all who were 
happy enough to know Mrs. La Touche, as well as of the editor 
of her letters; but it is a title which would hardly, we fancy, 
have pleased the person it describes. Between the covers of a 
book, of course, honest praise need never be stinted; but a 
title—we may be hypercritical—seems to demand as much 
reserve and discretion as an epitaph. 





BARTHOLOMEW DE LAS CASAS.* 


Atmos? the first thing we hear about Las Casas is that 
when he was a student at the University of Salamanca he 
owned an Indian boy who had been given him by his father. 
Later on, when he had emigrated to Hispaniola and assumed 
the management of his father’s property in that country, he 
was in no way distinguishable from his slave-holding neigh- 
bours. Indeed, he was refused the Communion by a zealots 
Dominican priest,—the Dominicans, greatly to their credit, 
led the way in the anti-slavery crusade. He was as much as 
forty when the change came. He had been appointed to 
preach on Whit-Sunday, 1514, and the text which he chose 
(from Ecclesiasticus xxxiv.) carried conviction to his mind. His 
first act was to give up all his ownslaves. That done, he 
practically devoted the rest of his life to the work thus 
begun. For fifty-four years he laboured at it. Only two years 
before his death he pleaded the cause of the Peruvian natives. 
And it is the story of these years which Mr. Macnutt tells. 
He has spared no pains in making it as authentic and 
as complete as the thoroughgoing study of documents and 
books could ensure. No one could write on such a subject as 
the life and work of Las Casas without enthusiasm; but 
Mr. Macnutt holds the balance between Las Casas and his 
opponents fairly. The latter he rightly judges by the 
standard of their time, though his hero had certainly out- 
grown it. He sees that Las Casas made mistakes. Perhaps 
the most serious of these was his attempt to relieve the 
slavery of the Caribs by substituting that of the negroes. 
And he did not fully understand the conditions of the problem 
with which he was dealing. But he stands high in the roll of 
the world’s great men. His story has a special interest for us 
because the case of Hispaniola so closely resembles that of 
the Congo Free State. There are differences, of course. The 
Spaniard exploited the labour of the Carib for his spiritual 
benefit. The blessings of civilisation are now commonly 
substituted for the blessings of religion. But the practical 
results are identical. Forced labour and excessive taxation 
are closely similar in their character and their effects by 
whatever pretexts they may be justified. It is said that 
during the eight years of the Governorship of Ovando nine- 
tenths of the population perished. Happily we have seen 
nothing to match that total. The Congo is far larger and less 
accessible, and the natives are not all of the mild Caribbean 
type. But the methods have been the same, with one remark- 
able difference for the worse. We cannot point to any one 
resembling “the tender-hearted Queen who loved justice and 


hated iniquity.” 





* Bartholomew de las Casas: his Life, his Apostolate, and his Writings, By 
Francis Augustus Macnutt. London; G, P, Putmam’s Sons, [l5s. nets 
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EVERYDAY JAPAN.* 


Mr. Luoyp has bad unusual opportunities of learning about 


Japanese men and’ things, the opportunities afforded by 4 | starting-point a belated spasm of natural affection 
residence of a quarter of a century, and by the work of a| of that exceedingly disagreeable old lady, the Cou 


missionary and of a University teacher. These he has used 
to the very best advantage. No one could be more kindly, 
more sympathetic, more appreciative of all that is best in the 
national character and most attractive in the national life. 


But he is not blind to Japanese faults. He has the gravest | one of her nieces. The Rev. Aloysius Perry sends his 


censure for habits and ways of thinking whicb, but for the 
people’s amazing power of revolutionising all its institutions, 
one would suppose to be past any hope of change. He knows 
the history of the country; certain technical terms connected 
with its past and present institutions he uses, we see, with 
unfailing accuracy, and he has a special acquaintance with its 
literature. He gives us, indeed, some very pretty adaptations 
and expansions of the national poetry. 
To the Japanese “ way of loyalty ”—bushido is the modern 
name—Mr. Lloyd does full justice, It is, indeed, the great 
national asset; it has made Japan a world-Power, and will 
carry her very far unless countervailing evils, and such there 
are at least in posse, should hinder. It goes through all 
classes; it glorifies all occupations. As Milton said that 
“they also serve who only stand and wait,” so the young 
Japanese feel that they can be patriots anywhere. Mr. Lloyd, 
in twenty years of teaching, has found “the way of loyalty” 
as strong among young men preparing for business as among 
those who were to serve the State directly. What English 
teacher could say the same, even after allowance has been 
made for national reticence? And this feeling has its 
historical side. Mr. Lloyd tells how a companion, a Christian, 
knelt and prayed at the tomb of a brave man who had given 
his life for the people in the evil days of the Shogunate. The 
man felt bound to explain. “He was so like Christ,” he said. 
We must leave our readers to discover for themselves the 
delights of this book; but we must quote a characteristic 
example of Japanese life. When the oligarchy of the 
daimios ceased to exist, their retainers were thrown out of 
employment. A certain Suzuki was one of them. He was too 
short to be a policeman, too proud to be a postman. He 
became a compositor. He worked hard at this for some years, 
and then “renounced the service of the devil, and gave up 
printing.” Doubtless he had to print objectionable things, 
and by this time he had become a Christian; but composing 
in Japanese seems to be an awful business, whatever the 
“copy” may be. Then he became a catechist, and worked at 
this for twenty years. At seventy-two he was ordained deacon, 
and so, says Mr. Lloyd, “I came to have a curate under me 
who was almost old enough to be my grandfather.” Certainly 
the Japanese have “ grit.” 





NOVELS. 


ARAMINTA.+ 

Mr. SnaiTH had declined so disastrously in his last two 
novels from the high standard set in Broke of Covenden that 
we are glad to be able to congratulate him on having scored 
another success in his new book. Araminta is by no means a 
perfect work of art or a convincing piece of characterisation. 
It is disfigured at times by lapses in taste and gross im- 
probabilities in the treatment of incident. But with all reserves, 
it is a work with many engaging qualities,—bigh spirits, a 
sense of the human comedy, and an exuberance of style which 
harmonises with the theme. The time of the story is the 
present—we are expressly told that it was after the Boer War, 
and the mention of taxi-cabs brings it down to 1905—but 
the atmosphere is that of the Regency, and three of the 
principal characters are unmistakably pre-Victorian in their 
morals and manners. Indeed, one can imagine Mr. Snaith 
setting to work in just the spirit which animated Coquelin’s 
artistic confession of faith, quoted by Lady Bell in the new 
Cornhill :—“I do not believe in dragging to the light the 
sordid ugliness of these days, and in depressing the hearer 
and sending him away miserable, nor in representing details 
fit only for the consulting-room. Ce n'est pas du thédtre que 
vous faites la; c'est de la clinique.” 


* Rver Japan. By Arthur Lloyd, M.A, London: C HY 
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Having given us a clinical novel in Henry Nort 
Snaith has now been happily moved to aa tr. = 


casement on modern Mayfair. The entertainment has for ity 


on the part 


Crewkerne. Her younger sister made a rndsalliance a 


married a country parson in Devonshire, and was disowned 
ber family—and old Lady Crewkerne, weary of bullying ber 
meek companion Miss Burden, suddenly resolves to adopt 
daughter Araminta, and that stalwart young Amazon, odie 
in most unfashionable attire before she was expected, jg mig. 
taken for a new under-housemaid, and subjected to severe 
cross-examination by the housekeeper before her identity ig 
discovered. But in spite of this unpropitious start, further 
complicated by a painful encounter between her pet ferret and 
her aunt's overfed pug; in spite also of her entire absence of 
intellect, Araminta makes a conquest of all beholders, The 
Earl of Cheriton, one of Lady Crewkerne’s oldest friends, an 
elderly buck with some pretensions to culture, discovers in thig 
strapping “ goose-girl” a miraculous resemblance to a famong 
ancestress painted by Gainsborough. At his instigation the 
most expensive milliners and modistes are called in to array 
her for the part, and thus, with all the glory of good looks 
reinforced by the utmost resources of art, “ the most gorgeous” 
Araminta, with her daffodil hair and pink and white complexion, 
takes London by storm. But Lord Cheriton’s vanity leads to 
his own undoing. He is too proud of his discovery to keep 
it to himself, and a formidable rival enters the lists in the 
person of another Georgian nobleman, the Duke of Brancaster, 
who means business from the first, and ultimately force 
Cheriton’s hand. Meantime Cheriton has commissioned Jin 
Lascelles, a young artist of promise, to paint a copy of the 
famous Gainsborough, and Jim, an old playmate of Araminta 
in Devonshire, deliberately disregards the terms of the com. 
mission by painting the living replica,—with results which can 
be readily imagined. It is with the comedies of this triangular 
courtship that the sequel is mainly concerned, and the 
imbroglio is for the most part genuinely diverting. Araminta 
is a most engaging idiot, and Jim a good specimen of a 
wholesome, unaffected young Englishman with pleasant traits— 
such as his chivalrous attitude to his mother and his appre. 
ciation of Edward Lear—which his unsporting readiness to 
surrender the gentle giantess do not altogether obliterate. The 
Georgians are more ambitious efforts, but the old Countess 
and the Duke are extremely well done in their unpleasant 
way. As a piece of character-drawing Lord Cheriton is not 
entirely convincing, but if he had been truer to what we are 
told was his real self, consistency could only have been 
attained by the sacrifice of poetic justice, not to say humanity, 
The dialogue is excellently contrasted and well handled 
throughout, always excepting the absurdly impossible asides 
of the three frumpish ladies at Mrs. Lascelles’s tea-party, 
One extraordinary anachronism deserves to be noticed,—that 
by which Lord Cheriton, a man of sixty-five at the present 
day, is represented as meeting Chopin, the Goncourts, 
de Musset, Flaubert, and Gautier at George Sand’s house, 
Now Chopin died in 1849, and the George Sand episode 
ended in 1843. 





Transplanted Daughters. By Mrs. Burton Harrison. (T. Fisher 
Unwin. 6s.)—This is a story chiefly concerned with the doings of an 
American lady and her daughters in London. Both the struggles 
of Mrs. Stanley Lansing over the brilliant marriages of her two 
detestable elder daughters, and the picture of Flavia, the charming 
youngest sister, are well drawn. If the grouping of the characters 
reminds the reader a little too much of a fairy-tale with its in- 
variable wicked elder sisters and delightful youngest of the 
family, it is difficult to blame the author for taking so excellent 
model for her story. The millionaire cousin who rejoices in the 
name of “ Amasa Keeling” is perhaps a little commonplace; but 
the whole novel is brightly written, and the pictures of the two 
ungrateful daughters, one in her Scotch castle and the other 
in her villa on the Riviera, are amusing pieces of satire. 


Idolatry. By Alice Perrin, (Chatto and Windus. 6s.)—Mrs. 
Perrin’s Indian stories are always interesting, and Idolatry is no 
exception to the rule. The scene is laid at a small station in the 
North-West of India, but the interest is purely European. Anne 
Crivener, the heroine, is an attractive creature, and her gradual 
change of heart from pure worldliness and selfishness is well 





t 4raminta, By J.C. Snaith, London: Smith, Elder, and Co, [6s.] 
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uite so lifelike. Anne Crivener’s mother and stepfather 
oo a missionaries, and the picture of Anglo-Indian life seen 
a the point of view of the missionary household is interesting 
and original. 
RgAaDABLE Novets.—Kincaid’s Battery. By George W. Cable. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.)—A tale of the American Civil War, 
resque, but a little hard to understand. His Father’s 
By David Christie Murray. (Ward, Lock, and Co. 
6s.) —An old transgression, the acts of an unscrupulous black- 
mailer, and a love complication are skilfully combined.——The 
Interrupted Kiss. By Richard Marsh. (Cassell and Co. 6s.)—A 
murder story in which Mr. Marsh has performed the feat of 
causing the reader to suspect all the principal characters in 
turn of being the criminal. Catherine the Arrogant. By B. M. 
Croker. (Methuen and Co. 6s.)—A good story cn a theme 
which always attracts, the woman who has to conquer the world 
for herself——The Happy Elopement. By E. H. Lacon Watson. 
(Brown, Langham, and Co. 6s.)—A story of golf and love, the 
golf part being decidedly original. The Fetish of Truth. By 
Fileen Fitzgerald. (Hutchinson and Co. 6s.)—A well-contrived 
story, but the love element is not the best part. 
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SOME BOOKS OF THE WERK. 


Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 


seserved for review in other forms. ] 


The Oficial Year-Book: of the Church of England. (S.P.C.K. 3s.) 
—The facts and figures contained in these six hundred and forty- 
two closely printed pages are not a little astonishing. If we 
could only have for comparison a volume equally authoritative 
and giving equal detail for, say, 1759! What should we find 
under the headings of money raised for home purposes, for foreign 
missions, for education ? These are the subjects which at once 
suggest. themselves ; but there are others which can hardly be 
said to be of minor importance. The Report begins with one of 
these, “ Clerical Education.” We see what efforts are being made 
in connexion with the Universities and in particular dioceses. 
Something is being done, but, as indeed everywhere, more 
remains to do. Only eleven of the thirty-three dioceses are 
bestirring themselves. Exeter, where a fund was commenced by 
Bishop Phillpotts, may be said to stand first among them. Then 
we have “Clergy Training Colleges,” of which there are six, and 
Theological Colleges, numbering fourteen, and giving instruction 
to four hundred and forty-seven students. One province of work 
which is specially interesting, for its comparative novelty as well 
as for other reasons, is “‘l‘he Universities and Public Schools 
Missions.” At the head of these come the Oxford House and the 
Cambridge House. Seven Cambridge Colleges have Missions, and 
three Oxford—why this disparity?—and there is an Oxford 
Medical Mission, and one kept up by the Inns of Court. Twenty- 
three public schools support Missions, besides two which do their 
work through the Oxford House All this, it must be remembered, 
is an addition made within the last three decades. We must not 
forget to mention the ten “‘ Women’s Settlements.” We have 
given a far from complete analysis of sixty-four pages, just a 
tenth of the total number. It is but a small part, but it 
means much, 





Modern Constitutions. By William Fairleigh Dodd. 2 vols. 
(University Press, Chicago, U.S. 21s. net.)\—Mr. Dodd has 
collected the documents which define the Constitutions of twenty- 
two States (Austria and Hungary are reckoned separately, and 
there is a special chapter for Austria-Hungary). It is a little 
surprising to find that Great Britain is not one of the number, 
but, as Mr. Dodd remarks, “English national institutions are 
only to a small extent embodied in Constitutional documents.’ 
In Europe all the first- and second-class Powers are included, the 
Balkan principalities being the chief absentees; in North America 
we have the United States, Canada, and Mexico; in South 
America, Brazil and Chile; in Asia, Japan. Under the head of 
Italy we find the “Law of Papal Guarantees.” Its provisions 
are certainly not illiberal. The guaranteed income is £129,000; 
freedom of communication is carefully guarded, and—a provision 
which some countries in the Roman allegiance would not 
include—no Bishop has to swear fidelity to the King. 


The Third French Republic. By Frederick Lawton, M.A. (Grant 
Richards. 12s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Lawton’s “anecdotal narration,” 
as he calls it, of thirty-seven years of French history is a very 
readable book. Its most valuable part, we think, is to be found 
in the summaries of science, literature, art, as they have been 
developed during these four decades. In the historical sections 
he seems always anxious to be impartial, though he has his 


likings. Of the general conduct of affairs he speaks well, but he 
allows that in the Dreyfus business the country as a whole took the 
wrong side. The Fashoda business is passed over in a single line. 
The hostility to the Church is made light of, but it cannot be 
forgotten that, if the language of responsible Ministers is to be 
taken into account, there was a strong anti-Christian feeling in 
the policy pursued. Mr. Lawton tells us that he has resided in 
France for the last twenty years. Doubtless this has been most 
helpful to him for the writing of this book. But it has touched 
his English. To “send a man in exile” is distinctly a Gallicism. 


Hints on House Furnishing. By W. Shaw Sparrow. (Eveleigh 
Nash. 7s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Sparrow deals with the useful as well as 
with the ornamental, and what he says on both topics is always 
to the point and vigorously expressed. THe brings ethical as well 
as aesthetic considerations to bear on his subject, and though his 
remarks are now and then a little tinged with paradox, he 
generally has, it seems to us, common-sense on his side. The 
fact is that we have to put up with much from the builder, who, 
indeed, commands the situation. Here is an instance lately come 
within the experience of the writer of this notice. A number of 
new houses, admirably built in most respects, have coal-cellars 
which can hold but two tons. Are these men hypnotised by the 
coal-owners or coal-agents ? The chapter on “ Artificial Heat and 
Light” is particularly good. We should like to have had some- 
thing moreabout light. The lights are commonly put ridiculously 
far from the seats. Possibly the designers reckon on the fact 
that not one person in twenty ever reads. Bridge can be played 
with very little light, and if bridge is provided for, what remains ? 
We cannot agree with Mr. Sparrow in his preference for the 
bucket-shaped coal-scuttle. How can one get small coal out of 
it? And much of the coal we use is small. Perhaps Mr. Sparrow 


is more fortunate. 





A Short Grammar of the Greek New Testament. By A. T. 
Robertson, D.D. (Hodder and Stoughton. 63. net.)—Professor 
Robertson comes to his task very well equipped. He has studied 
the newest books on his subject and assimilated their contents. 
He starts, for instance, with a right conception of what the 
language with which he is dealing really is. “It is,” to quote 
from his preface, “the vernacular xowh of the first century A.D. 
written by men of varied culture.” He sets a proper value on the 
papyri discoveries of the last twenty years, which have taught us, 
among other things, that many expressions which we used to 
regard as Hebraisms, &c., were really in common use in Egypt. 
They may well have come originally from Oriental influences on 
the language spoken in Semitic countries. The book has naturally 
much to do with Greek grammar in general. It would have been 
useful if the New Testament variatious from common Greek usage, 
as it is seen in classical books, had been distinguished by a 


separate type. 


The Wild Beasts of the World. By Frank Finn, F.Z.S. Illus- 
trated with Reproductions of Drawings by Louis Sargent, 
Cuthbert E. Swan, and Winifred Austin. Vol. I. (T. C. and 
E.C. Jack. 10s. 6d. net.) —This first volume contains descriptions 
of about a hundred and seventy species, a considerable proportion 
being pictured. First come the “monkeys,” headed by the 
man-like apes, the chimpanzee, gorilla, and orang-utan, and 
finishing with the marmoset. The differences between the first 
three are marked, and the three articles are particularly 
interesting. The lemurs and their cognates succeed, and after 
them we have the “cats,” great and small, headed by the lion 
and the tiger. Fourth in this list comes the puma, the friend of 
man, though not by any means a friend to man’s belongings. 
Among the others are the hyena, the wolf, the bears, eleven in 
number, the great amphibia, and then a numerous company of 
smaller creatures, squirrels, rats, mice, porcupines, and the like, 
The descriptions are good, and the illustrations, which are 


in colour, spirited. 





The Mystery of Golf. By Arnold Haultain. (Houghton, Mifflin, 
and Co. 21s. net.)\—We do not know whether there is anything 
absolutely new in Mr. Haultain’s book. What there is, be it old 
or new, is well put. ‘I'he “ mystery ” of the game is its inexplicable 
charm,—the excitement of other games appeals to ‘he outsider, 
but not of this. We might compare it to the fascination some- 
times exercised by a woman who is not pretty. Under this general 
heading of charm comes a whole array of subordinate phenomena, 
objective and subjective. The vicissitudes of the game, if the 
word may be used in this sense, form one of these. Objectively, it is 
the strange luck of the“ green.” One day everything goes right ; 
another everything goes wrong. Subjectively, it is to be seen in 
the mood of the player. Even the greatest exponents of golf 











have their good times and their bad; the moderate performer is 
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dispar sibi in a most unaccountable way. One cause may be that 
in nothing is a man so left to’ himself. There is combat; but the 
combat, though it touches the nerves, is not visible, at least not 
palpable, except now and then on the putting-green. The book 
is sumptuously printed, but why the ludi¢rous, more than 
Spenserian, extravagance in the spelling of the rubric notes ? 


Tales within Tales: Adapted from the Fables of Pilpai. By 
Sir Arthur N. Wollaston. (John Murray. 2s. 6d. net.)—The 
name of Pilpai is probably known to many readers, but his 
“Fables” are less familiar. Here we have the best of them very 
nicely served up. Of course one recognises old friends. So we see 
Murad the Unlucky in the holy man who, having stored up in a jar 
some honey and oil sent him in charity, thought that he would sell 
them and buy five sheep with the money. The five sheep would 
soon increasd till he had many flocks. Then he would marry 
and ason would be born to him. “I must take care to correct 
him,” he wenf on, “as the occasion requires,” and aiming a blow 
with his stick at the imaginary boy, he broke the jar. 

Shrewsbury School Register, 1734-1908. Edited by the Rev. 
J. E. Auden. (Woodall, Minshall, and Co., Oswestry.)—This 
is a corrected edition. The years 1734-1798 are represented by 
about twelve pages. The register began with Dr. Samuel Butler 
in 1798. But he did not keep it with exact care, and his successor, 
B. H. Kennedy, kept no register at all. The names are recovered 
from school-lists. H. W. Moss succeeded in 1866, and his forty- 
four years of officae—three Head-Masters account for the un- 
precedented amount of a hundred and ten years—occupy more 
than half of the total number of pages. 


A Dickens Dictionary. By Alex. J. Philip. (George Routledge 
and Sons. 8s, 6d.)—“The Characters and Scenes of the Novels 
and . Miscellaneous. Works Alphabetically Arranged” is Mr. 
Philip’s sub-title. Wherever it is possible the original from 
which the scene or person was drawn is given, and conjectures, 
more or less likely, have been added. So Fanny Dorrit’s part 
in the “Little Dorrit” story is given, and the conjecture that she, 
was drawn from the novelist’s sister Fanny is subjoined. This is 
in fact, a sort of “Classical Dictionary ” to Dickens. We are to 
have, it seems, an encyclopaedia which will complete the circle of 
Dickens knowledge, if, indeed, this ever can be done. Was ever 
any author, save Shakespeare, honoured in this fashion ? 








Messrs, Macmillan send us some very effective Wall Pictwres of 
Farm Animals, by Mr. J. Macfarlane. They are coloured litho- 
graphs, 30in.- x 20.in., 3s. 6d. each, or 5s. in oak frame, unglazed. 
All the animals are of the first rank. First comes a horse well 
known to fame, the Duke of Westminster’s ‘Orme.’ A Shire 
horse, two cows (Shorthorn and Ayrshire), Lincoln and South- 
down sheep, and white and Berkshire pigs make up the tale. 
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Affalo (F. G.), Sunset Playgrounds, 8vo 

Agnus (O.), Sarah Tuldon’s Lovers, cr 8vo (Ward & Lock) 6/0 
Ayscough (J.), Dromina, cr 8vo (Arrowsmith) Bid 
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Clarke (W. N.), The Christian Doctrine of God, 8vo ..(T. & T. Clark) 10/6 
Cole (S.), Arrows from the Dark, cr 8vo ..(Mills & Boon) 60 
Conder (C. R.), The City of Jerusalem. Svo (J. Murray) net 12/0 
Covybeare (F. C.), Myth, Magic, and Morals, er 8vo (Watts) net 45 
Dudley Book of Cookery and Household Recipes, Svo (E. Arnold) net 7/6 

Didley (G.) and Kellor (F. A.), Athletic Games in the Education of 
Women, cr 8vo (Bell) net 5/0 
Ewerv (H. C.), Company Management, 8vo . ....(E. Wilson) net 5/0 
Farr (F.), The Music of Speech, 4to (E. Mathews) net 2/6 
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(Nash) net 10/0 
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Hewlett (M.), Artemision: Idylls and Songs, 16mo. suteenenny net 
Hueffer (F. M.), The “* Half Moon,” cr 8vo i 
Lee (A.), A King’s Treacbery, er 8vo 
Lister (Baron), Collected Papers, 2 vols. 4to eval 
Love Letters of Thomas Carlyle and Jane We!sh, 2 v 7 (Lane) net 
Mackaye (P.), Ode on the Cobtunary of Abraham Rienein (Macmillan) net 
Maeterlinck (M.), The Blue Bird, 12mo Methuen) net 
Marriott (C.), When a Woman Woos, er Svo seeee( Nash) 
Marwick (J. D.), The River Clyde and the — _—— (ican) net 
Master Poigtess of Britain (The), 4to ...... + seseese(Jack) net 
Mathews (F. A.), The Flame Daucer, cr 8vo.. 
Mauzens (F.), The Living Strong-Box, cr 8vo .. 
Methley (A. A.), The Key of Life, er 8vo 
Moore (D.) and Guggisberg (F. G.), We Two in West Africa, Svo 
(Heinemann) net 
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Mumm (A. L.), Five Months in the mange, roy 8vo 
Nesbit (E.), Salome and the Head, cr 89 .......06..0000. 
Nuth (M. E. ‘) aa and Winter Games, 4to 
Parkin (G. B.), Sir J. A. Macdonald, 8vo 

Pattison (BR. P. ’D. ), Napoleon’s Marshals, 8vo 
Payson (W. F.), Barry Gordon, cr 8vo .. 

Reinheimer (H.), Nutrition and Evolution, 8vo. 
Richardson (F.), More Buikum, cr 8vo 
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ALLIANCE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Heap Orrice: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED £16,000,000. 


Chairman: 
right. Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.O.V.O. 


The operations of the Company exteud to the following, among other 


branches of Insurance :— 
FIRE. LIFE & ANNUITIES. MARINE. 


Consequential Loss following Fire. 
Workmon’'s Compensation. 
Personal Accident and Di 
Third Party and Drivers’ Risks. 
Pilate Glass and Hail-storm. 
Burgiary and Theft 
Fidelity Guarantee. 

The Company also grants 
Capital Redemption Policics, 
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Trustec and Executor. 


THE DIRECTORS INVITE APPLICATIONS FOR LOANS ON AND 
FOR THE PURCHASE OF REVERSIONS AND LIFE INTERESTS. 





Prospectuses and Proposal Forms may be had on application to auy of the 
Company's Offices or Ageuts. ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 
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INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


(With which is now merged the Profits Department of the Profits 
and Income Insurance Company, Limited). 
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The Hon. Mr. Justice Barearave Drans. 
The Hon. Atrrep E. Gatruorne-Harpy. 
Chairman J. Fisup Beate, Solicitor. 
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ACCIDENT—All Branches of Accident Insurance and General 
Contingency. 
PROFITS—Loss of Net Profit and Standing Charges due to the 
interruption of Business by Fire or Boller Explosion. 


HENRY M. LOW, Gencral Manager. 


Write for particulars, 


PERMANENT PROTECTION ACAINST FIRE!!! 


KYL-FYRE. 


THE FIRE EXTINGUISHER WITH A REPUTATION. 
Entirely of British Manufacture. 

Tae Simptust AND Most Errecrive Fire AprLiance. 
ADOPTED BY THE LEADING COLLEGES AND 
SCHOOLS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY. 

OVER 1,500,000 INSTALLED. 
Price 5s. each. 
INSTANT EXTINCTION OF PETROL AND OTHER 
INFLAMMABLE SPIRITS. 
HANDSOME SOLID BRASS OR NICKEL-PLATED 
EXTINGUISHER FOR MOTOR-CARS. . 
Price 10s. 6d. 
Absolutely Reliable : No Acids : Lasts Indefinitely : 


For full particulars and Testimonials, apply— 
KYL-FYRE Ltd. (FIRE DEPT.), EASTBOURNE. 


GREAT NORTHERN 
CENTRAL HOSPITAL, 


HOLLOWAY, N. 
£10,000 owing to Bankers. 
Tre IncomE IN 1908 was DeEFIcrENT “BY £4,000. 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS AND 
LEGACIES EARNESTLY SOLICITED. 


NO RESERVES AVAILABLE. 
L. H. GLENTON-KERR, Secretary. 


Non-Explosive. 











HAMPTON §S 


NEXT NATIONAL GALLERY 
make a speciality of 


RENOVATIONS 
ALTERATIONS 


Re-making Sedding 
Re-upholstering 
Estimates Free 
Please write for new Booklets 


HAMPTONS are not connected with any other 
Furnishing House 


ONLY SHOWROOMS 
PALL MALL, LONDON. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 





(425.) ASSURANCE, 
Governor Sir NEVILE LUBBOCK, K.C.M.G. 
FIRE. LIFE. SEA. 
ANNUITIES. 


ACCIDENTS. BURGLARY. 
FIDELITY GUARANTEES, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


SPECIAL TERMS TO ANNUITANTS WHEN HEALTH IS IMPAIRED, 


The Corporation is prepared to act as 
EXECUTOR OF WILLS, 
TRUSTEE OF WILLS AND SETTLEMENTS. 


Prospectus and all information — be obtained on application to the Secretary 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
West-End Office: 44 PALL MALL, London, S.W. 


, LOCKS 
LOCKS 





CHUBB’S 
CHUBB’S 

CHUBB’S 45 ueatien Gait LOCKS 
CHUBB’S E.C. LOCKS 
Head Office: 128 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
CHUBB’S SAFES 
CHUBB’S SAFES 
CHUBB’S SAFES 
CHUBB’S SAFES 


HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE & TO LET, 


West End Branch: 
68 St. James's Street, 
Pall Mall, S.W. 











TORTH FORELAND.—Pure air, bracing climate, neat 
Kingsgate Golf Links. A few SITES FOR SALE. Extensive sea 

views. Conveyance frechoid on nominal legal fees. Telephone, electric light. 
Exceptionally good facilities education in neighbourhood.—Plans, &c., from 
W. K. SMITH, 33 St, Mary at Lill, E.C. 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 
T JOHN’S FOUNDATION SCHOOL, 
LEATHERHEAD. 


Nhe HEAD-MASTERSHIP will be VACANT in August, and the Committee 
of Governors are now prepared to receive applications from Clergy meu in full 
Orders, Graduates in Honours of a British University. Stipend £700 —viz., 
£600 plus capitation fees guaranteed up to £100—together with house, light, 
and coal provided. 

Applications, with references and testimonials, to be sent to the Chairman, 
Rev. Dr. HUNT, 17 Queen's Mansions, Victoria Street, S. W. 


ACCLESFIELD HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


ANTED for May, KINDERGARTEN MISTRESS with Higher Froebe: 
Certificate and experience in training students for same. Salary 2110, Ne 
reply to candidates who do not fulfil the above conditions.—Apply before 
April Sth. with copies of testimonials, to Miss WINDSOR, High School, 

acclesfield, 


MARRIED CLERGYMAN between 32 and 40 yeurs 
of age is REQUIRED for the post of CHAPLAIN and SUPERBINTEN- 
DENT to the BRISTOL ASYLUM or SCHOOL of INDUSTRY for the 
BLIND, at an auvital salary of £300, aud £50 extra until a house is provided.— 
Applications, stating qualitications, together with the names of three persons 
te whom reference may be made, should be sent to the SECRETARY of the 
Blind Asylum, Queen’s Road, Clifton, Bristol, mot later than Wednesday, 
Apriliéth, epee S oe rs a 
ONDEBOSCH HIGH SCHOOL, CAPE COLONY.— 
WANTED, in July, MISTRESS to TEACH FRENCH (advanced, with 
good accent). German a recommendation. Expenenece and good disetpline 
essential. Age 23 to 35. Salary, £150 uon-resident. Passage paid on three 
years’ engagemeut.—REGISTRAR, Joint Agency, 74 Gower Street, Loudon. 
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LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for 
the following posts :— 

The County Secondary School, Holloway.—Two Assistant - Masters, one 
specially qualified in German and one in English (Literature and History). 

The County Secondary School, Chelsea.—Three Assistant-Mistresses, one 
specially qualified in English and Latin, one in Science and Mathematics, and 
Ba Latin and General Subjects with experience in teaching younger 
children. 

A full-time Mistress of Drawing. 

The County Secondary School, Fulham.—An Assistant-Mistress to take charge 
of a form and to teach French in the direct method. Games desirable. 

The County Secondary School, Bermondsey.—A Junior Science Mistre:8 
cpeseeity qualited in Botany and Nature Study. A knowledge of Geography 
and Mathematics will be an additional qualification. 

The County Secondary School, Putney.—An Assistant-Mistress specially 
qualified in English. A knowledge of French will be an additional qualification. 

The County Secondary School. Eltham.—An Assistant-Mistress for a junior 
form to teach General English Subjects, Arithmetic, Nature Work, and 
Gardening. Ability and willingness to supervise school games essential. 

L.C.C. Moorfields Training College for Elementary School Teachers.—Two 
Assistant-Lecturers (Women), one specially qualified in Geography and one in 
Mathematics. 

= Assistant-Mistress of Method with special knowledge of Infant-School 
work. 

L.C.C. Fulham Training College for Elementary School Teachers.—One 
‘ae (Woman) in Science, specially qualified to teach Chemistry and 

sics. 
wo Assistant-Lecturers specially qualified in English and IIistory. 

Two Assistant-Mistresses of Method (applicants should specify in what 

other subjects of the College curriculum they are prepared to give instructio..). 

L.C.C. Avery Hill Training College for Elementary School Teachers.— 
Assistant-Lecturer (Woman) to take some History and to help in tle super- 
vision and criticism of lessons given by the students in Elementary Schools. 

Unattached.—Three Assistant-Masters or Assistant-Mistresses!.f Method for 
work in connection with the supervision of the school practice ot the students 
of the Council's Training Colleges. ; 

The persons appointed will be required to commence work at the beginning 
of the Autumn Term, 1909. The salaries attached to the posts are as 
follows :— Assistant-Masters—Commencing salary £150 a year, rising by annnal 
increments of £10 to £300 a year; Assistant-Mistresses—Commencing salary 
£120 a year, rising by annual increments of £10 to £220a year; Lecturer— 
Commencing salary £130 a year, rising by annual increments of £10 to £250 
a year; Assistant-Lecturers—Commencing salary £130 a year, rising by aunnal 
increments of £10 to £170 a year; Teachers of Drawing (Women)—£160 a year 


In the case of Assistant-Masters and Mistresses in Secondary Schools and 
Lecturers and Assistant-Lecturers in Training Colleges, commencing salaries 
higher than the minima specified above will be allowed to Candidates entering 
the service with satisfactory experience in work of a similar nature; in this 
connection two years’ experience in a School or College approved by the 
Council for the pn will be counted as equivalent to one year spent in one 
of the Council’s Schools or Colleges, provided that (1) experience of less than 
two years in any one School or College shall not be reckoned ; and that (2) not 
more than ten years’ outside service in all shall be taken into account, This 
rule does not apply to Teachers of Drawing. 

All Lecturers and Assistant-Lecturers in the Conncil’s Training Colleges 
should be able to help in the supervision of Practical Teaching of the students 
in Schools, 

Applications should be made on Form H. 40, to be obtained, together with 
particulars of the appointments, from the EDUCATION OFFICER, London 
County Council, ucation Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C, to whom 
they must be returned not later than 11 a.m. on 19th April, 1909, accompanied 
by copies of three testimonials of recent date. All communications on the 
subject must be endorsed “H. 4,” aud a stamped, addressed foolscap envelope 
must be enclosed. 

wassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a disqualification 
for em ployment. G. L. GOMME, 
Clerk of the Loudon County Council. 

Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., 

25th Marcb, 1909. 


(| Edel deatathcticdid OF MANCHESTER. 
PROFESSORSHIP OF FRENCH. 
The COUNCIL is about to APPOINT a PROFESSOR of FRENCH. 


Salary £600 per annum.—Applicatious should be sent not later than May 22nd 
to the REGISTRAR, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 


NIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 





The Goce. is about to APPOINT an ASSISTANT LECTURER 
A 


BOT. A knowledge of Vevetable Physiolugy will be required.—For 
further particulars apply to the REGISTRAR, 


A thie positon st the CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, ANC to fill 
are 








this ition at the CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, MANCHESTER, 
NVITED. Candidates must state age (not to exceed 30), experience, and 
salary expected. Literary abilitv and a knowledge of some foreign languages 
important.—Address, The PRESIDENT, marking envelopes ‘‘ Application.” 
Personal canvassing debarred. 


ANTED, for a Women’s Settlement in the North of 
England, a LADY qualified to act as SUB-WARDEN or WARDEN’S 
SECRETARY. Charity rganisation or similar experience esseutial. 
University Loe ee oe desirable. —A py for full particulars to Box 314, The 
Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 








LADY WISHES to FIND a BOY of 7 to EDUCATE 

WITH her own SON. Entire charge, or if preferred to come daily 
rom 9 to 6. Comfortable home and every care. Good governesses and 
classes. References given and required.—Address, Mrs. R. W. CRACROFT, 
17 Ladbroke Square, London, W. 





ia 
NIVERSITY OF BI 
(FACULTY OF screncny” MINGHAy 


PROFESSORSHIP OF BOTANY AND VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOgy 


The Council invites applications for the Chair of Botan 
Physiology. Stipend £500 per anuum, The successf Condiduay waste 
— to enter on his or on October Ist, 1909, . will be 

pplications, accompanied by not less than three references should 
to the undersigned on or before the lst May. Sixty-fi ‘should be sent 
Testimonials are not required. " nae Sve Cnpies be sent, 
Further particulars may be obtained from 
GEO. H. MORLEY, 
xe ’ 
NIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHay 
(FACULTY OF ARTS.) 


PROFESSORSHIP OF FRENCH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE, 


The Council invites applications for the Chair of French Lang: 
Literature. Stipend £500 per annum. The successful Candidate = 
oes to enter on his — ou October Ist, 1909. be 

pplications, accompanied by not less than three references, 
to the undersigned on or before the 8th May. Sixty-five copies oon = 
Testimonials are not required. emt 
Further particulars may be obtained from 
GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary, 


HE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL 
CHAIR OF LATIN, 

The Council invite applications for the Chair of Latin. The salary is fixed 
at not less than £600 per annum. The successful Candidate will be requir 
to euter upon his duties on October 5th, 1909, 

Applications, together with the names of not less than three persons 
—— reference — : og and (if the Candidate so desires) twelve cums 
of testimonials, show in the hands of the undersigned 
May 15th, 1909. ee 

Further particulars may be obtained from 
P. HEBBLETHWAITE, Registrar, 














UYS HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 


The SUMMER SESSION will BEGIN on MAY 3rd, and Students then 
entering will be eligible to compete for Scholarships of the combined value of 
£410 in the following September, as well as for the numerous Medals, 
Scholarships, and Prizes awarded during the period of stndentship. 

Tbe Governors have opened an ADDITIONAL FIFTY BEDS on th 
Medical side of the Hospital. 

The numerous Hospital Appointments in both special and general depart. 
ments are open to Students without charge, and the holders of Residest 
Appointments are provided with board and lodging. 

The Dental School provides the full curriculum required for the LDS 
England. A Handbook of information for those about tu enter the Medial 
Profession will be forwarded on application. 

For Prospectus of the School, containing full particulars as to fees, conre 
of study advised, regulations for Students in the College, &c., apply personally 
or by letter to the DEAN, Guy’s Hospital, London Bridge, 8.E. 





EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W. 


Principal—Miss M. J. TUKE, M.A, 
The EASTER TERM BEGINS on THURSDAY, April 22nd, 1909, 


Lectures are given in preparation for all Examinations of the University of 
London in Arts, Science, and Preliminary Medicine ; for the Teachers’ Diploma, 
London ; the Teachers’ Certificate, Cambridge ; and for the Cambridge Higher 
Local Examination, 

Six Laboratories are open to Students for Practical Work. 

There is a Special Course of SCIENTIFIC INSTRUCTION IN HYGIENE, 
designed to furnish training for Women Factory and Sanitary Inspectors, and 
Teachers of Hywiene, 

The ART SCHOOL (which is conducted at South Villa, Regent's Park) may 
be attended by Students who are not taking other subjects at the College, 

A Single Course in any subject may be attended. 

Regular Physical Instruction is given, free of cost, to Stndents who desir 
it, by a fully qualified Woman Teacher. 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

One Reid Scholarship in Arts, value £31 10s, first year, £28 7s. second and 
third years. 

One Old Pupil’s Scholarship in Arts, value £20 fortwo years. 

One Pfeiffer Scholarship im Science, annual value £48, tenable for three 
years, will be awarded on the results of the Examination to be held in June 

RESIDENCE. 

Accommodation for about 40 Resident Students is provided in the College. 
At Easter the Colleze will vupen as an additioual residence South Vill, 
Regent's Park, where further accommodation for 15 Students will be provided. 
‘The new house is about five minutes’ walk from York Place, and has lange 
gardens available for Students of the College. 





Full particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL, at the College. 


DEPARTMENT FOR PROFESSIONAL TRAINING IN TEACHING. 
Head of the Department—Miss MARY MORTON, M.A. 

The Course includes full preparation for the Examinations for the Teaching 
Diplomas granted by the Universities of London and Cambridge. 

Students are admitted to the Training Course in October and in January. 

One Free Place (value £26 5s.), one Scholarship of the value of £20, ands 
limited number of grants of £10, are offered for the Course beginning in 
October, 1909. 

They will be awarded to the best Candidates holding a Degree or its 
equivalent in Arts or Science. 

Applications should be sent to the HEAD of the DEPARTMENT. 





UBLIC SCHOOL HOLIDAYS.—EXPERIENCED 
M.A, will TAKE FEW BOYS to CLASSIC SCENES of GREECE and 
SITES of ROME'S ANCIENT DOMINIONS in AFRICA. Inclusive three 
weeks, April, £50, Convincing refs., same required.—Write “* HELLAS,” 
c/o Streets, 30 Cornhill, E.C. 


URSING HOME.—VACANCY for a LADY of limited 
means suffering from nervous complaint. The Vicar of Ealing, through 
a bequest, has the above to offer. Patient’s payment £2 a week, inclusive 
terms. Two rooms and special companion.—Particulars on application to the 
VICAR OF EALING, W. 
ryyO0 INVALIDS.—MEDICAL MAN (married) has 
VACANCY for RESIDENT PATIENT. Good house and garden. 
Suite of rooms can be provided if required. Nerve cases received.—Apply to 
Dr. FROST, Dorchester, Dorset. 
O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOUCH, Limited, 
haye VACANCIES in their Commercial Departmeuts for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and mauners. No premima 
ere Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 











ARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 
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GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


4 LMSHURST, EAST FINCHLEY, N. 

Principal: Miss LEADER. Cambridge Classical Tripos. High-Cliss 
School for Girls. Grounds of ll acres, Field for hockey. cricket, &c. Tennis. 
Healthy situation. Individual care and home life. Thorough education. 
Special: Music, Languages, Literature. High honours in Art, Advanced 
Examinations if required. 


K ELLFIELD, RIPON. 

Head-Mistress, Miss F. YATE-LEE M.A. (Cert. Student Girton College; 
Senior of St. Leonards School, St. Andrews). Thorough modern education, 
Upper Forms prepared for examinations. Splendid record of health, Large 
grounds, gravel soil. Two Scholarships awarded annually. 


UTDOOR LIFE—The FRENCH GARDEN, NEW- 
BUBY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN. Practical 
Theoretical FRENCH MARAICHER SYSTEM, taught by Frenchmas 
Carpentering, Bees, Fruit Preserving.—Principals:; LILY HUGHES-JONES, 
MARY PEERS, F.R.H.S. See Prospectus. 
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1. MONIOA'’S, 
S . KINGSWOOD, SURREY. 
Station, Kingswood (formerly Tadworth), S,E.R. 


HOME SCHOOL FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS. | 

Jlent Education on modern lines. Large Stalf of Resident Specialists 
Exce ges, Art, Music, English, Gymnastics, &c. Visiting Professora. 
for Langec DECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR’ JUNIORS. 





Principals: 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Historical Tripos; Miss BERVON, 
Prospectus on application. 


YHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognised by the Board of Education, aud by the 
Oxford University Delezacy for Secondary Training. 
Princyal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A. 
(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University). 

Stndents are prepared for the Oxford and Londoa Teacher~’ Diploma, the 
Cambridge Yeachers’ Certificate, the Geography Diploma, an the Archbishop 
r apterbury’s Diploma to teach Theology. Fees for the Thre» Terms from 
£65 Scholarships of from £40 to £20 open to Studeuts with a Degree on 
entry. There isa Loan Fund. 


rae rr v al 
VYANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET. 
S Head-Mistress—Miss A. GRAINGER GRAY. 

A Schoo] for the Daughters of Gentlemen. There are two large Residences, 
a School-house, and Sanatorium. The buildings stand in over ten acres of 
ground, on gravel soil, h gh, and well-drained. Parkstone is one of the 
healthiest and most beautiful places on the South Coast, Fees, £100 a year. 

NEXT TERM BEGINS MAY 4th. Church EJlnueation Corporation. 


sY ANDKEWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, LIMITED. 

T LEONARDS JUNIOR SCHOOL 

(ST KATHARINES), ST ANDREWS.—PFor Girls from seven to fourteen, 
The climate of St Andrews is considered eminently suiteble for children 
from India and the Colonies, and special arrangements can be made for the 
are of such children during the holidays. The School and the Boarding- 
houses in connection with it are situated near the sea, and there are larve 
Playgrounds, airy Scliool Buildings ond Workshop, Every care is taken to 
combine a thorough modern education with a healthy outdoor life and physical 
training —Prospectus and School List ou application to the HEAD-MISIRESS 
St. Katharines Lodve, St Andrews. 


TINCHESTER HIGH SCHOOL FOR’ GIRLS. 
Patron: The BISHOP OF WINCHESTER. 
Chairman of Council: The DEAN OF WINCHESTER, 
Head-Mistress: Miss MOWBRAY. 
Fees from 7} to 19§ guineas a year. Entrance Scholarships in June. 
FOUR BOARDING-HOUSES. Fees 40 to 80 guineas. 
Mrs, Spencer Carberry, Hillcroft. Mrs, J. S. Thomas, The High House. 
Mrs, Towers Thompson, Hyde Abbey. Mrs. Wood, Earl's Down. 
All particulars from the HUN. SEC. 


RINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W. 
President-—-H.R.H. the PRINCESS CHRISTIAN, 

Visitor- The LORD BISHOP of LONDON. Principal—Miss PARKER. 
BOARDING and DAY SCILOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 
Special terms for Ofticers Daughters. Excellent Education, with special atten- 
tion to Languages, English,and Music. Large grouads, Fees, 66 ys. to 75 gs. 
per year. 
Q". HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—School for the 
LD Danghters of Gentlemen.—Principals: Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Girtoa 
College), aud Miss POTTER, assisted by a fully qualified S.aff of resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses and visiting Professors. Special attention 
given to Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. High and healthy situation 
near the Downs. ‘Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Cricket Field, and Gymnasium, 
Kutire charge of Pupils from Ludia and the Colonies. 


TORTH FORELAND SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
pt A BOARDING-SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEN 
WILL.BE OPENED on the North Foreland in May, 1909. Fees, 150 guineas 
a year.—Information and application forms may be had from the Principal 
Mss WOLSELEY-LEWIS, care of R. L. Hunter, Esq., 9 New Square, 
Lincoln's Inn, W.C. References will in all cases be requireJ. 


A CAREER FOR GENTLEWOMEN.—Miss HILDA 
J AINSLIE prepares Ladies for SECRETARIAL APPOINTMENTS. 
Shorthand, Typewriting, Foreign Languages, &c., thoroughly taught by 
rapid individual method. Special Short Course. Very moderate terms. 
Most central position.—25 Regent Street, London, 8S. W. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 

Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Education 
on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, aud Painting. 
Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
required. Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c 


















































\DGBASTON HIGH SCHUVOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. (Dublin) 

(late of Girton College, Cambridge; Medieval aud Modern Languages Tripos). 
BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Road (next door to the School). 
House-Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. 

Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. H. KEELING, 
AC.A., 109 Colmore Kow, Birmingham 


\ JALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 

CHESHIRE.—Boarding-School for Girls. Beautiful healthy situa- 
tion on the outskirts of Wallasev, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 
by rail from Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER (late Head-Mistress of 
the Wallasey High School).—-For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY at 
the School. Telephoue : 381 Liscard. 











te KING'S HIGH SCHOOL, WARWICK.—Head- 
Mistress, Miss LEA, M.A. Girton College, Cambridge. Fees, £54 a 
year. Boarders received by the Head-Mistress in the School House. Fully 
equipped modern school buildings, playing-field, Large staff of University Mis- 
tresses. Scholarships and leaving Exbibition.—Apply to HEAD-MISTRESS. 


(S70% BOROUGH, SUSSEX.—Bouarding-School for Girls. 

Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea level. Thoroughly 
good education. Special attention to development of character.—Principat : 
Miss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A., London, Camb, Teachers’ Certificate 
(Registered).—Address, Whincroft, Crowborough. 


IVERPOOL HIGH SCHOOL (GIRLS’ PUBLIC 
DAY SCHOOL TRUST), 17 Belvidere Road, Prince’s Park. Head- 
Mistress: Miss RHYS, M.A., Somerville College, Oxford. The large house 
joumg the School.is uow open as a Boarding-House, under the personal 
snpervision of the Heod-Mistres< and her Sister. —Prospectus on application. 














ONDUN—HOME FOR ELDER GIRLS.—A LADY 
Ad (University Housurs), experieuced im bigher educational work, 
RECEIVES a FEW GIRLS desiring to study Special Subjects, attend 

tures, Concerts, &c., and see London. Preparation for foreign travel, 
Homecomforts.—Miss ELLEN FARNELL, 13 Pembroke Gardens, Keusing- 
ton, London, W, 





JT. MARY'S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON. 
é Principal—Miss H. L. POWELL 

(late Head-Mistress of the Girls’ Grammar School, Leeds, and Principal of 
the Cambridge Traiaing College). 

(1) TRAINING COLLEGE for Secondary Teachers. Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplowias, and the Certificates 
of the National Froebel Union. 

(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten. 

FEES :—Studeuts, £8 8s. to £6 6s. a term. Sehool, £6 lds, to £3 108; a térm. 
Kindergarten, £3 3s. to £2 20. a term. 
Board, Residence, and Tuition in the School, £25 a term, 
Full particulars from the PRINCIPAL, 


QUEENS COLLEGE, LOND ON. 


R MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
ORD. BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Principal—'l tev. Cauon G. C. BELL, M.A. 

The COLLEGE RE&-OP S WEDNESDAY, April 28th. SEPARATE 
COURSES of LECTURES in any subject can be attended. TWO SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS will be competed for in JULY. 

The SCHOOL preparatory to the College RE-OPENS TUESDAY, April 
27th.—Particulars of both and of the BOARDING-HOUSE can be had on 
application to the Warden, Miss LEWER, B.A., 43 Harley Street, W. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, RB.N. Principals — A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S, (late Director Liverpool Gymuasium), Mre, 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistauts, Objecta—To train Educated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education, All branches and systems 
taught. including Outdoor Games. Swimming. Fencing, aud Medical Gymnastica, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, aud Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful studeuts, Schools and Colleges 
supplied with eualitied teachers, 

{EALTH S'TUDEN'TS, — Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
mstruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing. Deportment. Riding, Fencing,, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games, Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for iu all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 
Kiunaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon, H. J. Gladstoue, M.P., Hon, aud Bev, 








Patrcn—HE 
Visitor—The 









LING’'S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
MMHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lans:lowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD, Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, andincludes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massave, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


ORTLAND ROAD GYMNASIUM, LONDON,’ W.— 
_ Students thoroughly trained for Public Examinations. Duration of 
Course, 2 to3 years. Mistresses supplied to Schools for all branches of Physical 
Work. Gymnastics, Hygienic Exercises, Dancing, and Remedial Work,—Miss 
TOLLEMACHE, M.B.C.P.F., 113 Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 
ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELLER ’S, JERSEY. 
—Splenudid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Ténuis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful elimate; great advantages for acquiring French ; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; ‘Ceacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Donghters For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 


K ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated) 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recoguised by the Board 
of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C, G. Monte- 
fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Sywonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss EF. LAWRENCE; 


N\HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 


Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. London (formerly Second 
Mistress St. Felix School, Southwold), Bracing air from Downs and Sea, 
Special care given to mdividual development. 


Qik EDMUNDand LADY ETON confidently Recommend 
K) “THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. -Delightiul Home School, 
with thorough education for Gentlemen's Danghters only, Eutire charge of 
Children with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins, 
from sea. ow Illustrated Prospectus, apply PRINCIPAL, 
fNHE CALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, SEASCALE, 
CUMBERLAND.—Principals : The Misses WILSON. Sea and Mountain 
air. Dry and bracing. Good bathing. Senior House for Girls over 15. 
JUNIOR HOUSE suitable for Girls starting School life. Boarders only. 
Gymuasium, playing-field. Iliustrated Prospectus on application. 


| IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 














EASTER HOLIDAYS, APRIL Gru TO MAY 4m, 1909. 


HIGH-CLASS BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS 
P has VACANCIES for TWO PUPILS (Daughters of Professional Men) 
at HALF-FEES (sixty guineas inclusive). Preference given to nt a ga 
for Senior Cambridge or some Uigher Examination,—Address, ‘‘W, E. B.,’ 
c/o Street’s, 3) Cornhill, E.C. 


(joRRaA N SCHOOL, WATFORD, HERTS. 
Head-Mistress, Miss E. I 


I. 
Thorough education of the best type. Healthy situation on gravel soil. 











WHISHAW, M.A. (London). 


for wames, 


Gymuasinm, tennis-courts, tiel 


wT. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN 
With Title of L.L.A. 

‘or Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A, Scheme, the University, 

St. Audrews, N.L. ‘ et Pb fat di %e . 

NGLO-FRENCH SCHOOL, ST. BERNARD'S, SUR- 

ya BDITON HILL. - Principals Miss SUTTILL aud Mademoiselle 

BOsSEUX. The SUMMEK TERM will BEGIN on TUESDAY, May llth, 








GATHORNE WILSON, M.A., and: Mrs: WILSON 
de receive BOYS aud GLRLS, ages 6 to 104 yrs., in their Junior Preparatory 
School: Westholme, Hunstanton on-Sea. Climate: dry, invigorating, aud espe- 
cially healthy for children. House on cliffs facing West. Thorough grounding, 
home comforts, entire charge. No day pupusa. Fees inclusive.—Prospectus, 


Py DUCATIONAL HOME IN NORTH DORSET ‘for 
{4 two or three Pupils with B.A. and B.Se.Lond. (sisters), Cycling, 
boating. tennis. Pony and cart. Special advautages for delicate, backward, 
Augio-Indian children Entire charge if desired. Gravel soil. Terms 
moderate.—Miss LEACH, The Lindens, Sturminster Newton, Dorset. 





~ T GEORGE’S SCHOOL  (Co-education). 

’ sania 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS in MARCH and JULY. 
Apply HEAD-MASTER, St. George’s School, Harpenden. 
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LDERLBEBY EDGE HIGH SCHOOL 
AND KINDERGARTEN CO.. LTD. 
Chairman: ALFRED CREWDSON, Esq. 
Head-Mistress: Miss A. E. MONK, M.A, (Hist. Trip. Honours, Newnham). 

DAY AND BOARDING-SCHOOL, CHESHIRE, on slope of the Edge 
{500 ft. aboye sea level). Fine scenery. Within easy reach of Manchester 
(35 ‘mins.), London (Euston, 3-4 hrs.) The School stauds in own grounds. 

t-ball and two tennis-courts; hockey ground rented. School buildings 
every modern improvement; hot-water pipes and fires; well lighted and 
ventilated. Large gymnasium and studio. 

Pupils tpeceeres for Public Examinations. Special attention given te Nature 
Stwiy (Nature Walks). Modern Languages on Conversational methods. 
Excellent Music: Successes in the Associated Board School and Local 
Centres (Higher Div.) 

A conveyance runs morning and evening to neighbouring suburbs. 

SUMMER TERM will BEGIN on WEDNESDAY, April 28th. 

Prospectus aud full particulars to be obtained from Miss A. E, MONK, 
M.A. (Head-Mistress), The High School, Alderley Edge, Cheshire. 





MEDICAL SPECIALIST, experienced in the training 
of BACKWARD and NERVOUS CHILDREN, receives a few care- 
fully-selected Boys.of good social position for Special Education in his well- 
appointed residence immediately adjoining Richmond Park.—For particulars 
address ‘‘ M.D.," 27 New Cavendish Street, W. 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS.— 

Au EXAMINATION will be held at the School on JUNE 10th and 

llth, 1909, for NINE or TEN QPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, five or six (Junior 

Platt) of £30, und four or five (House) of £20, all tenable for three years, and 

Open to Boys under 15 on May Ist. Under certain conditions the Junior Platt 

aud’ House Seholarships are tenable together.—Further particulars may be 
had from Rev. A. H. COOKE, M.A., Head-Master. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 
EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £20 ia value, will be offered for 
eompetition ou July lst and 2ud, EXHIBITIONS for the ARMY CLASS will 
awarded at the same time. 
Apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


MANUEL SCHOOL, WANDSWORTH COMMON.— 
Founded 1594, and liberally endowed. Recognised by Education 
Authorities as a fully-equipped Secondary School. Boarders and Day Boys. 
Exceptional advantages. Open situation on Common, near Clapham Junction. 
—Illustrated . Prospectus free, from Rev. HEAD-MASTER, M.A., or the 

CLERK, 53 Palace Street, 8S. W. 
SCHOOL. 


i. eg OF LONDON 
SEVEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 

(Classical, Modern, and Science), of the value of £15 15s. per annum for three 

years, will be OPEN for COMPETITION in MAY next.—Full particulars 

and Entrauce Forms of A. J. AUSTIN, Secretary, at the School, Victoria 

Embankment, F.C. 

BoM BOOR.O XK SE om | a GS eB, 

SOUTHBOURNE, near BOURNEMOUTH. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL for SONS of GENTLEMEN. Healthy chinate ; 
every attention.—G. M BAKIN, Head. Master. 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRK. 
Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships tothe Univer 


—_ Heni-Master. C. W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cautab. i 
ERK HAMS TED SBOHOO L. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School. quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep. for 
Benior School and for Navy. —Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House, 


SOHO OL. 
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SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, APRIL 2xp & 3nrp. 





YHE ABBEY SCHOOL, BECKENHAM— 
Founded 1864. SCHOLARSHIPS and ENTRANCE to PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS and OSBORNE, It is well known for its beautiful buildings. 
16‘acres of grounds, gravel soil. Ten miles from London. Exceptional 
advantages for small boys.—Apply PRINCIPAL for Prospectus. 


PSOM COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Civil 
Service, Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical and Modern 
sides; separate Lower School. Open Scholarships anaually in March. 
Valuable leaving Scholarships to Universities and Lospitals.—Fur Prospectus, 
List of Houonrs,:&c., apply BURSAR, Epsow Collere. 


U RHAM . om oO 0 Lb. 


19099 SCHOLARSHIPS, JUNE Ist. At least 2 of £50 anil 2 of £20.— 
Apply SECRETARY, by May 20th. a at eee 
ED BERGH s“czuoc wv &. 


An EXAMINATION for four open SCHOLARSHIPS, and five reserved 
for the Sons of Clergymen and Olficers, will BEGIN on MAY 26th.—Apply 
HEAD-MASTER, Sedbergh, Yorkshire. 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
Trained ov Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colouies. Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shvoting taught, Open-air life for delicate boys. 


R. ALEX. SHAW GRIFFITH, M.A. Oxon. (Honours), 
PREPARES ONE or TWO PUPILS who require the closest individual 

and personal attention, at 18 Lansdown Terrace, Cheltenham. Pubhe Schools 
Entrance or Scholarship, University Scholarship or Matriculation. Wide experi- 
ence.- Exceptionaladvantages.—Terims, Prospectus, & references on applieation. 


YIGGLES WICK SCHOO L— 
SIX. SCHOLARSHIPS (£60 and under) will be OFFERED on 
JUNE 16th. Examination at Giggleswick, in London, or at Preparatory 
Schools.—Particulars from HEAD-MASTER, Giggleswick School, Settle, 
Yorkshire. 
a 2B 


le a a 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION JULY 7th and 8th. 

Three Open Scholarships; one Clerical Scholarship, four Clerical Exbibi- 

tions, and several Warden's Nominations will be awarded. Ave limit 15 on 

September 30th, 1909.—For particulars apply to the Rev, THE WARDEN, 


Trinity College, Glenalmond, N.B. 
LANDOVERY COLLEGE, 
SOUTH WALES. 


Particulars from the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Oakham, Rutland. 
































Public School. Moderate fees. Mealthy country. Scholarship Examina- 
tion at Private Scho ls in March, ‘ 
Wurden, Kev. W. W. POSLE UUGUES, M.A, 








[March 27, 1999, 


$i 
NIVERSITY COLLEGE, READING 

OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS IN ARTS, SCIENCE, AND AGRICULTURg, 
Three or more Scholarships, each of the annual val A 

for competition in June, 1909. The Scholatehipe ade tenant = be offerey 

for three years from October, 1909. Candidates must have ae 

pass before August, 1909, the London Matriculation Exhnieetic” 

ya age quungties examination, a be prepared to Tend Test! 
oudon onours ee in Arts or i 4 

Agriculture. on ane Ge Se Cauee BSc, ig 


Further particulars may be obtained from the T 
University College, Reading. © SUEORIAL SECRETaRy, 


W ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWIOR 

In the South of Cheshire, four miles from Crewe. Opened to 
Modern buildings, with 24 acres of grounds. A PREPARATORY SCH iam 
immediate vonnection with the present School will be opened O01 ia 
NEXT ENTRANCE EXAMINATION FOR BOTH SCHOOLS Ana 
at the School.— Application should be made to the HEAD-MASTER, pril 2ad, 
CLEBK to the GOVEENORS, 38 Barton Arcade, Manchester, “86 


. 8 ne 
ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMUERSRT 
Exhib A ~~ og IB pg Scholarships and letting 
Sxhibitions. Separate SCHOOL for B 2—D E 
M.A., Head-Master. or Boys of 8-12,—D. E. NORTON, 


ASB TBOURNE COLLEGE 

President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Ry 
F. 8. WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. § i 
Army & Engineering Classes, Physical Drill compulsory for the whole Seh 
Cadet Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath, ae 
Exhibitions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. ScHoLarsurrs ow Marcu rg 


Ya Tov 
ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY 
OS FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (235.610) on 
JUNE 30 and JULY 1 and 2 Open to boys joining April 30, as to othe: 
Classes for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGIN ERING, &c. mer 
out Extra Fee, JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13, New Scie ‘ 
Buildings. Five Boardiug-houses,—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN Mi 


R YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN Biy 

pe Mond- Masters z. ay OSBORN, M.A. ‘ 
The Board of Governors will be te RECEIVE APPLI 

ADMISSION to this School. “ CASIOND Oe 
For Prospectus apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


BLeNDELL'S SCHOOL, 























ere 
TIVERTON 


13 SCHOLARSHIPS will be OFFERED for COMPETITION by Examin 
tion on JUNE 17th and 18th. Two at least will be tenable in the Arm 
Classes.—-Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, or the Clerk to Governors, d 


HERBORNE SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for 
kK ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to Boys under 15 on June Ist, 
will be held in the frst week of June,—Further information can be obtained 
from the Reverend the HEAD.MASTER, School House, Sherborne, Dorget, 


QTEVENAGE SCHOOL, HERTS (Endowed).— Healthy 
hk situation Gravel soil. Sound general Education for Boys, in new ani 
excellently equipped buildings. Extensive playing-fields, Liberal diet, 
Moderate fees.—LIllustrated Prospectus on application to R. G. McKINLAY 
B.A.. Head-Master. ' 


HERBORNE PREPARATORY SOHOOL 


Boys prepared for Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Osborne.—For 
articulars, apply to the Head-Master, LITTLETON POWYS, MLA., Acremaa 
iouse, Sherborne. 
Q\CHOOL- HOME OFFERED 3 or 4 BOYS (7-12) bya 
kK) CLERGYMAN, ex-Principal Preparatory School. Object: share home 
and education with own boy (9). Charming vicarage and garden; Dukeries 
neighbourhood; highest references; terms by arrangement.—Rev. L. C. 
BARNES, B.A. Oxon., Osberton Vicarage, near Worksop. 


Q MALL PREPARATORY SCHOOL— 
kK) A Head-Master, who believes the best results are obtained in Schools of 
15 to 20 Boys, bas a few VACANCIES for May. Bracing position on cliff (S.W.) 
Within 3 hours of London.—Box 311, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 
UTTON PREPARATORY SCHOOL, SURREY.— 
The Head-Master, A. W F. BUTTY, M.A. (Sherborne and New 
College, Oxford). RECELVES a limited number of BOARDERS for preparation 
for the Public Schools and Osbarne,.—For terms aud Prospectus apply to 
Manor Park House, Sutton. 




















FOREIGN. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational Freuch rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment, 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


IEPPE.—Rev. CHARLES MERK, MA, PhD, 

BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formeriy Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 

at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 

Pupils place! with French families, if desired, Holiday pupils received.— 
Address. BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


ARIS.—Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study Languages, Music, and Art with 
first-class Professors. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Only French 
spoken. Beautiful house with a large garden in Auteuil, the healthiest part 
of Pans, near the Bois. Concerts and Galleries attended.—Apply, 46 Bue du 
Docteur Blanche, Paris. 


ARIS-NEUILLY.—Most honourable FRENCH FAMILY 
would RECEIVE as SINGLE BOARDER Young Man or Young Girl 

to study French. Splendid situation, close to the Bois de Boulogue, High 
references; moderate terms.—JEANNEST, 18 Rue d'Orléans, Paris-Neuilly. 

















ARIS (near)—FRENCH PROTESTANT FAMILY 
RECEIVES BOARDERS desiring to learn French. Comfortable 
house, well-heated, Bathroom, Garden, Tennis. Clergymen’s references. 
Moderate terma,—MARCHAND, 4 Avenue Centrale, Le Vésinet. 
ERMANY.—BOARD and RESIDENOE offered by 
German Clergyman’s Widow from £5 per month, including private 
Sitting-room for families. Exceedingly pretty place; great inexpensive 
educational advantages ; Conservatorium of Music, 7 gs. p.a.; detached house 
iu ducal grounds; concerts; late dinner; excellent bracing, dry climate, # 
near the Thuringien Mountains ; very suitable for gentlemen wanting to 
German ; large libraries; best Eughsh references,—Frau Dr, SEYFARTS, 
Palais Augusteaburg, Gotha, 
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IDAY COURS B 8. 





a*” 
' INTERNATIONAL GUILD, 
6 Rue de la Sorbonne Paris. 





jULY, AUGUST, SEPTEMBER. 





CONVERSATION, GRAMMAR, FRENCH HISTORY 
PHONETICS, and LITERATURE. 





For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY. 





qe a . . . ’ 
WITZERLAND.—Villa Praestana, Zollikon.—Z URICH 
. HIGH-CLASS EDUCATIONAL ESTABLISHMENT 
FoR a LIMITED Sones - hint ty hae a | t, Italien) 
ition in Languages (North-German, Parisian-French, ian), 
Thorough oe Art, —y Individual training. High moral, intellectual, 
— hygienic influence. Beautiful and bracing situation on suuny 
artistic, og LAKE ZURICH and in view of Alps. Extensive Pine- Woods. 
bil MES Swimming, Skating, &c.. &c. Highest References (English and others). 
CaO PRINCIPAL NOW IN LONDON on a short visit, and pleased to 
wer inquiries personally, by appointment. Address : : 
“he A, HOCHREUTINER, 12 Trebovir Road, South Keusington, W. 


YCEUM ALPINUM IN ZUOZ, 
UPPER ENGADINE, SWITZERLAND. 5,700 ft. above sea level. 
iret-class BOARDING-SCHOOL for Forty-five Boys, Age of entry 11-16. 
Bscellent, bracing health resort. Classical and Modern Section. Workshop, 
Gymnasium, Laboratory. Preparation for the Zirich Polytechnic and for 
Matriculation. Staff of Thirteen Masters, including Eight Graduates. 
Four Diligeuce Services daily to and from St, Moritz and Bevers (nearest 
i station). 
“SUMMER TERM BEGINS on MAY 14th. 
French or Gerjan Prospectus and Curriculum post-free on apptication to 
the Secretary. VIKING EGGELING. 


QWITZERLAND—MANOR FARM, INTERLAKEN. 
English Pension, Now Open. Ideal Spring Resort, Sunny side of Lake 


Thun. Alpine fora: Delightful exeursions by train, boat, driving or walking 
Excellent cuisine, Terms from 6 francs.— Apply PROPRIETRESS. 


ERN &, SWITZERLAND. 
ATHENEUM. PENSIONNAT FOR GIRLS. 
Bracing climate. Exceptional advantages for Study of Languages and Music. 
The Principal will meet parents in London in July. 
(H 2137 Y.) Prospectus and references, Mrs. BUCHLER. 
HYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, LES PEUPLIERS, 
VILVORDE, near Brussels, prepares students for teaching Swedish 
gymnastics and games. Iustruction also given in remedial moveweuts, 
massage, anatomy, physiology, hygiene, aualysis of Swedish movements, 
dancing. Work is couducted in Freuch.—-Apply for particulars. 























SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES, 
BP GATTI O A. 


Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in Englaud or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs, GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 


who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
edneational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is giveu by Mr, Thring, 
Nephew of the Inte Head-Master of Uppiugham, 
36 Sackville Street, Loudon, W. 
RSSIOnS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS. 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS iw this country and on the 
Coutiveut, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full particulars of 
reliable and highly-recommended establishmeuts. ben writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be paid. 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1908. 1,238 pp., 
red cloth, ls. 6d. ; post-free, 2s. 700 Schools, 900 Illustrations. 

J. and J. PATON, Educational Ageuts, 143 Caunon Street, 
London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. 


REPARATORY SCHOOLS. 

PARENTS ABOUT TO CHOOSE sebools which prepare for the 
UBLIC SCHOOLS and ROYAL NAVY should send details of their 
requirements to Messrs. J. and J. Paton, who (WITHOUT CHARGE) will 
forward Prospectuses and full information of RELIABLE establishmeuts at 
REASONABLE FEES. Please mention the age of pupil, district preferred, 
Public School at which boy is to be entered, and if he is te try for a 
Scholarship.—Address, Mr. J. H. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 














OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
74 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C. 

Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, 
College of Preceptors. Herd-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant- 
Mistresses, aud Welsh County Schools Association. 

The Agency has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to 
fiud work WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST. All fees have therefore been 
calculated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the workiug expenses. 

Hours for Interviews, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 3 to 5 p.m, 
Saturdays, 11 a.m, to 1 p.in. and 2 to 3 p.in, 

When possible special appointments should be arranged. 

Registrar—Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 


CHOOLS and TUTORS. 
Prospectuses and reliable information will be supplied free of charge 
= "|" yam particulars of their requirements (locality desired, 
ees, &c. 
Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
who have wide knowledge of all the leading educational establish- 
ponte for bogs and girls at home and abroad, many of which they 
ve personally Yt 
162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone 1138 City. 
DVICE as to CHOICE ef SCHOOLS—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
hs uates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Gnardians 
the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and ‘Tutors for al] Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statemeit of Requirements should sent to the 
Manager, B. J. BEEVOR, M.A.,22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 


T° INVALIDS. —A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 

Fa gRECEIVING RBESIDEN'T-PATLENTS in London, the Country, or at 

inn ide sent free of charge with fall particulars.—MEDICAL, &c., 

ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. Telegraphic 
ess, “'Triform, Loudou.” ‘Telephoue No. 1854 (Gerrard), 











MISCELLANEOUS. 
A T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
_ Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity. Remdent physician (M.D.) 








OUTH DEVON.—LANGLEY HOUSB, DAWLISH.— 
hO Fer LADIES requiring a change to a mild, yet bracing. Sea and Moor- 
land climate. Special advautages for Girls visiting alone. Three and three- 
quatter hours’ journey from Paddington. From 35s. weekly. Consumptives 
not admitted.—Prospectus from Miss JONES. 


Hy PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS.—A few 

Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghall, Lancashire, specially 
erected and e pped for the treatment of Gentlemen sufferiug from Epilepsy. 
Experienced We ical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardeuing. 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


ORKERS AND WORK.—CENTRAL BUREAU 

FOR THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN, 9 Southampton Street, 

Holborn, W.C. Established 10 years. Tel.: 4853 Central. Well-Educated, 

Trained, and Experienced Workers supplied, Advice on TRAINING a 

Speciality. INFORMATION gladly given on every branch of employment,— 
Apply SECRETARY. 


mnYPEWRITING WANTED. 


Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words, No manifolding. 
—Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, Londou, W.C, 


UBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
House Association, Ltd., founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 
68 Liceused Iuns. Ask for List aud Report. APPLY for £1 SHARES, 
Five per cent. paid since 1899. 
P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 














no AL ORPHAN HOME, Ham Common, Surrey. 
Founded 1849 for Orphan Girls, who are received without distinction 
of religion, and trained for domestic service. Chairmdiu; His Grace the 
Duke of Portland. DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, and LEGACIES 
SORELY NEEDED. Help is earnestly solicited. Baukers: Lioyds Bank, 16 
St. James's Street, S.W.—Address: The SECRETARY, at the Orphanage, 


A TONIC FOR THE FEET.—For all Relaxed, ‘lender, 
I 











Swollen Conditions of the Feet, ‘* PEDESTRINE " gives instaut rejief. 
allays inflammation, and the painful smarting that keeps you in perpetual 
discomfort. A trial will convince. Ils. 31. and 23, 6d., post-free.— 
MARSHALL & CO., 70a Basinghall Street, E.C. 
ANTED TO PURCHASE 
OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE, POTTERY, CHINA and GLASS, 
ENAMELS, MINIATURES, NEEDLEWORK, PICTURES, CURIOS, &e. 
Good Prices given for Perfect and Genuine Specimeus, 
LAW, FOULSHAM and COLE'S ANTIQUE GALLERIES, 
7 South Molton Street, London, W. (near Bond Street Tube Station). 
TMNHE HISTORY OF YOUR LANDED ESTATES 
should be put mto permanent form. We undertake this work in its 
entirety. Searches made; material arranged and printed under expert 
supervision.—GERRARDS LTD., Genealogical Printers, 4114 Harrow Road, 
London, W 


*.54 POCKET MONEY.—Gold Jewellery, Watched, 
4 Chains, Rings, Trinkets, Silver, Antiques, and Precious Stones pours 
for Cash. Best value seut for parcels, or offers made, (Reference —— 
and Counties Bauk.)—R, D and J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Goldsmiths (Desk 265), 
Princes Street, [pswich. Established 1833, 


LD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us any old 

Artificial Teeth you have for disposai. Most liberal offers by the largest 
firm in the World.—K. D. and J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146, Princes Street, 
Ipswich. Established 1833. Bankers—Oapital and Counties, 


( LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
. Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the —~- 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers, 
forwarded by post. value per return, or offer made,—Chief Olfices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London. Est. 100 years. 


USIC BY MATL.—We will send any Musical Publication, 
British or Foreign, post-free, promptly. Low prices. Immense stocks. 
SPECIAL TERMS TO SCHOOLS. Violin Catalogue, 25.000 publicatious, post- 
free 34.—MURDOCH, MURDOCH, aud CU., Hatton House, Hatton Garden, 
London, E.C.; and Birmingham, Brightou, Cambridge, Newcastle, Southsea. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS im Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS erauted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSION ARY INTEREST 
BOCIE'TY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Piace, Waterioo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000), 
NOCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS. Supplied by 
order to his Majesty the King at Sandringham. Guaranteed by EP. 
Howarth, F.4.8., who destroyed plague of them at Shettield Workhouse, 1896, 
Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.S., and Cauon Kintou Jacques, B.D, 
—Tius 1/3, 23, 4/6.—HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Bd., Sheflield. 









































SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 
HE RMS. ‘DUNOTTAR CASTLE’ (of the Union- 


Castle Line) is chartered for a series of Cruises as follows :— 
#£21,.—ATHENS, TUNIS, CARTHAGE, MALTA, The GREEK ISLES, 
April 8th. 
£14 l4s.—PALERMO, TUNIS, ALGIERS, GIBRALTAR, TANGIER, 
LISBON, April 28th. 
Full particulars from the SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 








J.GLAISHER'S FEBRUARY SUPPLEMENTARY 

e CATALOGUE (382 pp.) of BOOK BARGAINS. Books New as 
Published in All Branches of Literature, but at GREATLY REDUCED 
PRICES. Post-free—H. J. GLAISHEB, Bookseller, 55 and 57 Wigmore 
Street, W. 


OOK BARGAINS.—Round’s Feudal England, 6s. 6d. ; 
Hodgkin's Early English Pottery, 42s., for 25s.; Cloaston’s English 
Furniture and Makers of 18th Ceutury, 10s. 6d., for 6s. 6d, ; Scherren’s Zoologi- 
cal Socy. of London, 30s., for 10s, 6d. ; Chaffers’ Pottery and Porcelain, 423, 
for 28s, 6d.; Lady Dilke’s French Engravers and Draughtemen of the 18th 
Century, 28s. for 14s.; Burke’s Peerage, 1907, 42s., for 24s.; Ainsworth's 
Novels, 20 vols., 50s. net, for 35s.; Harvie Brown's Travels of a Naturalist in 
Northern Europe, 2 vols., 63s., for 10s. 6d.; Rhead's Staffordshire Pots afd 
Potters, 2ls., for 10s, 6d.; Who’s Who, 1907, 3s.; Harmsworth Self-Educator, 
8 vols., 30s. 100,000 Books in Stock for Sale or TIT Please state wants. 
BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREBT, BIRMINGHAM, 
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RE-ADJUSTMENT AND UNION OF 


EXICAN CENTRAL RAILWAY COMPANY, Lrp., 
. NATIONAL RAILROAD COMPANY OF MEXICO. 


+ oor 


To the Holders of London Deposit Receipts 
- representing Securities of— 
. MEXICAN CENTRAL RAILWAY COMPANY, LIMITED. 


The Prior Lien Four and one-half per Cent. Fifty-year Sinking Fund 
Redeemable Gold Bonds (carrying Coupon due Ist July, 1909, and all subsequent 
Coupons attached) and Guaranteed General Mortgage Four per Cent. Seveuty- 

ear Sinking Fund Redeemable Gold Bonds (carrying Coupon due Ist April, 
a and all subsequent Conpons attached) and Certificates for Second Pre- 
rred Shares (carrying Coupon No. 1 and upwards attached) of Ferrocarriles 
soe me de Mexico ° (National rere of Mexico), in engraved form, will be 
reedy for delivery on and after the Ist day of April, 1909, upon surrender of the 
Deposit Receipts at the Office of any of the London Depositaries, viz. :— 


J. HENRY SCHRODER & CO. SPEYER BROTHERS, 
145, Leadenhall Street, E.C., 7, Lothbury, E.C., 


GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE & CO., SWISS BANKVEREIN, 
67, Lombard Street, E.C., 43, Lothbury, E.C. 


Deposit Receipts must be left three clear days for examination. 


Notice is hereby given that no widitional deposits of securities of Mexican 
Central Railway ayy Limited, will be received under the above- 
mentionéd plan after Ist April, 1909. 

Dated 20th March, 1999, 
Kvuun, Logs & Co., Srerer & Co., 
LabDENbure, Tuatmany & Co., Hattoanren & Co, 
Srerver Broruers, Bank rin HanpDEL UND 
INDUSTRIE, 
BertineR HANDELSGESELLSCHAFT, 
Re-adjustment Managers, 





RE-ADJUSTMENT AND UNION OF 


EXICAN CENTRAL RAILWAY COMPANY, Lrp., 
NATIONAL RAILROAD COMPANY OF MEXICO, 


To the Holders of London Deposit Receipts represenling Second Preferred, 
Deferred and Common Stock of 
NATIONAL RAILROAD COMPANY OF MEXICO. 

ae ge for Second Preferred Shares (carrying Coupon No. 1 and 
terre attached) and Common Shares of Ferrocarriles Nacionales de 

exico (National yey of Mexico), in engraved form, will be ready for 
delivery on and after the Ist day of April, 1909, upon surrender of the Deposit 
receipts at the office of any of the London Depositaries, viz. :— 

J.. HENRY SCHRODER & CO., SPEYER BROTHERS, 
145, Leadenhall Street, E.C., 7, Lothbury, E.C., 
GLYN, MILLS; CURRIE & CO., SWISS BANKVEREIN, 

67, Lombard Street, E.C., 43, Lothbury, E.C. 

Deposit Receipts must be left three clear days for examination. 

Notice is hereby given that no additional Deposits of Second’ Preferred, 
Deferred or Common Stock of National Railroad Company of Mexico will be 
received under the above-mentioned plan after Ist April, 1909. 

Dated 20th March, 1909. 
Kvuuy, Lors & Co., Srrrer & Co., 
Lapensure, Toatmann &Co., Hattearten & Co., 
Srerer Brorurers, Bank FUR HANDEL UND 
INDUSTRIE, 
BERLINER HanDELSGESELLSCHAFT, 
Re-adjustment Managers. 


ATIONAL RAILWAYS OF MEXICO. 
(FERROCARRILES NACIONALES DE MEXICO.) 
PRIOR LIEN 4} % FIFTY-YEAR SINKING FUND REDEEMABLE 
GOLD BONDS. 

Novice 18 HEREBY GIVEN that ou and after Ist April, 1909, engraved Bonds 
will be celivered at the Offices of either of the undersigne’ in exchange for 
fully-paid Scrip. 

The Scrip sonst be left three clear days for examinaticiu. 

J. HENRY SCHRODER & CO. 
SPEYER BROTHERS, 
Lonpon, 20th March, 1909. 





TADDY’S 
“GRAPNEL” 
MIXTURE. 


A BLEND OF CHOICE TOBACCOS. 


_ Price 6d. per 10z. packet. 
I/- per 2 oz. tin. 2/- per 4 oz. tin. 





A Pamphiet on infant Feeding free. 


The “Allenburys” Foods 


‘MILK FOOD No.1. MILK FOOD No. 2. MALTED FOOD No.3 


From birth to3 months. From 3 to 6 months. From 6 months upwards. 


A Progressive Dietary, unique in providing nourishment suited to the growing 
eave powers of young Lofants from birth upwards, and free from dangerous 
These Foods safeguard children from Diarra and Digestive 
bies so often caused by a coutaminated milk supply of towns, especially 

in hot weather. 


‘ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., LONDON. 





ee 
YOUR BIRTHRIGHT IS HEALTH 
THE SCIENCE IN A NUTSHELL. 


‘Health is a Man’s Birthright. It is as natural to 
be well as to be born. All pathological conditions, all 
diseases, and all tendencies to disease are the result 
of the transgressions of physiologie and hygienic lay, 
This is the science of health ina nutshell.’—Densmore, 


ENO’S 
FRUIT 
Is SALT 


NATURE’S ANTIDOTE FOR 
HUMAN ILLS arising from the 
neglect or violation of her laws, 


‘Our acts our angels are, for good or iii, 
Our fatal shadows that walk by us still,’ 





CAUTION. 


Examine the capsule, and see that it is marked ENO’S ‘ FRUI 
SALI? Without it you have the sincerest form of flattery— 
IMITATION, 


Prepared only by J. C. ENO (Limited), 
‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E, 





Dr. J. Collis Browne’s 


CHLORODYNE 


is admitted by the Profession to be the most 
valuable Medicine ever discovered, and is 
unrivalled as a Remedy for Coughs, Colds, 
Asthma, Bronchitis. It acts like a Charm in 
Diarrhoea and Dysentery, and is the only 
palliative in Neuralgia, Gout, Rheumatism. 
Convincing Medical Testimony accompanies 
each bottle. Of all Chemists, 1/13, 2/9, 4/6. 
Insist on having Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chloro- 
dyne. The Original and Only Genuine. 


For Coughs and Colds. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited. 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 
INVESTED FUNDS... .. £70,000,000.__ 


THE OLDEST AND BEST. 
A D A M Ss 9 Ss “ Having made a fresh trial of its virtues, 
we feel no hesitation in recommending it 
use to all housewives.""—The Queen. 


FURNI iJ URE 
For Furniture, Boots, 


Pat 
Leather, Oil Cloths, Motor-Car Bodies. P Oo L I _ H. 


and all Varnished & Enamelled goods, 
MADE AT SHEFFIELD, AND SOLD ALL OVER THE \ WORLD. 


BRAMPTON Motor Chains 
FOR ALL TYPES OF CARS IN STOCK. 


JACKMAN and CO, 


1338 LONG ACRE, W.C. 
Tel. No, 11468 CENTRAL, 
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— 
“Awake, arise, or be for ever fallin.” 
—PARADISE LOST. 


the NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A STRICTLY NON-PARTY ORGANISATION.) 
“The Path of Duty is the Path of Safety.” 
President - - - =FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 
Vice-Presidents: 
The Duke of Wellington, K.G., G.C.V.O. The Viscount Milner, G.C.B., G.O.M.G. 


The Earl of Meath, K.P., P.C. 
The Lord Ragian, C.B. 





The Lord Curzon of Kedleston, G.C.S.!., G.C.1.E., P.O. 


EVER, perhaps, in recent history have Milton’s words, quoted at the head of this page, 
been more applicable or more calculated to stir a responsive echo in the hearts of all 

tue lovers of their Country. The recent grave revelations as to the state of our first line 
of defence emphasise the need of making the lerritorial Force sufficient and efficient for 
the purpose for which it is avowedly designed. This can only be done by adding the 
rinciple of obligation to the admirable organisation provided by Mr. Haldane in the 
Territorial Army Scheme. It is this principle, true, just, fair, and democratic, which the 


National Service League advocates. 


OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE. 


To secure the peace and safety of the Country and the Empire, and improve 
the moral and physical condition of the people by bringing about the adoption 


of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 


SOME REASONS WHY EVERY BRITON SHOULD JOIN 
THE LEAGUE. 


Because the reform it urges would— 





STRENGTHEN the national fibre and the sense of civic duty by bringing all men into relatio 


with national ideals through personal training during youth. 


STRENGTHEN the national health by sound physical development and training in hygienic 


principles given in our schools, and continued during the period of military or naval training. 


STRENGTHEN the Navy by giving it complete freedom of movement and the material for an 


adequate naval reserve. 


STRENGTHEN the Army by freeing it from the work of “Home Defence,” and providing for 


it a truly national basis of recruitment. 


STRENGTHEN our industrial organisation and increase our commercial efficiency by the training in 
discipline, in the co-operation of many units for one purpose, in punctuality and orderliness imparted 


to the rank-and-file of our workers. 


BRING TO BEAR upon the most important business with which a nation can have to deal— 


namely, National Defence—the knowledge, the interest, and the criticism of the national mind. 


REPLACE hooliganism and jingoism by the self-control and sense of responsibility which come from 


personal military training. 


COMPLETE the numbers of the Territorial Force, and ensure that it receives adequate training 


before—not after—the outbreak of war. 


EQUALISE the burden of national defence and help the Territorialists in the task which they are 


striving to fulfil, and which ought in justice to be shared by all citizens. 


SAFEGUARD the nation against war by showing that we are prepared for it, and ensure that, should 
war break out, the whole national forces may be brought to bear in order speedily to re-establish peace. 


LEAD by a common sacrifice ina common cause, the security of our heritage, to the organisation of our 


national resources for national strength and efficiency. 


ORGANISE OUR MAN-POWER. 
If you wish to further these objects and to HELP US, join the Leaque. 








Terms of Subhscrintion : 






Cheques to be crossed “Lonion & Westminster Bank,” and tu be made payable to the Secretary, to whom all communications should be addressed. 
pay y 


LIFE PAYMENTS. 


S a & £2 «a 


Hon. Vice-Presidents ... ial ma ~~ £66 | Members _ _ a oe --, 10 10 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS. 

Hon. Vice-Presidents ,., ‘ii = si 6 0 0 Boni-fide Student Associates, with Literature and 

Members sti os a: hs ay: 110 Journal aa ‘ea am nee ons 0 2 

Associates, with Literature and Journal’ ... — an Associates, with Monthly Leaflet, “ N.S.L. Notes” ... 0 1 





*THE NATION IN ARMS: The Journal of the National Service League. Price 3d. 
The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half-rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 


BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


MR. GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., Secretary. 





d. 
0 


6 
0 


qNatloskoos, A2¢zess; Offices :—72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 5068 Westimusten 


ood, London,” 
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The Times Book Club, 


Discount Booksellers and 
376-384 


Telephone: Gerrard, 5392 (Th 


The largest and most convenient Bookshop in the Worid 


OPEN TO THE P 


All the best Books, English and Foreign, in every department 


of Literature. 


Bibles. Prayer-Books. Books of Devotion. 


A very targe stock of Books in 


Bookbinding of cvery description undertaken. 


The Restoration of Old Books an 
carried out. 


Catalogues of New ar Second-hand Books post-free on request. 
Purchases to the value of £5 or more may be paid for by monthly 


instalments. 


Full particulars on application. 


OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


is & questi 
istmas, 


Librarians, vatiol ily. 


ree Lines), 


UBLIC. 


Beautiful Bindings. 


buyer, 


ad Bindings skilfully 


WHAT SHALL I GIVE? 


ofa re ennedtinn with B 
ew Year, and many other occasions 
presents is customary. And the question is not aiuage aan Giving gy 


————— 


Weddings, 
to io) Pa 


WHY NOT A PICTURE? 
Sew Be pictuers - some kind or other, and nothing an be 
AUTOTYPE repiodaction of the work of some favourite Painter, 

AT THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERy 


will be found a selection of framed Autotypes sufficiently large 
h ‘ And 
Tilia all its phasoe is fully represented. ~"'** ABelent and Mody 
PERMANENT AUTOTYPE REPRODUCTION; 


are decorative in character and appeal to all lo ; 
reasonable price brings them within reach of the mest — i at 


A Visit of Inspection is invited. 


priate than a framed PERMANENT 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74 New Oxford Street, London, W.c. 
(A few doors west of Mudie’s Library.) 








HATCHARDS, Booksellers 


A FAMOUS 


Established 1783 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


43 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W 


SHOP 





H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI. 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purci s 


number post-frea, 





wZBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ABRANGED, 
Codes: Umicopg and ABU 


Telegraphic Address: Booxusn, Loxpos, 
140 STRAND, W.C. (Telephone: 





CentraL 1515); 


or $7 PICCADILLY (Telephone: Marraiz 3601), W., LONDON. 


Smoke 


Country Life 
Cigarettes 


rans PACKETS of 10 & 20. me 
ToBacco,. BOXES of 50 & 100. ropacce 


Manufactured by the Proprietors of 
“Country Life” Smoking Mixture, 
John Player & Sons, Nottingham. 


Tue Imperiat Toxacco Co. (oy Great Britars anp IRnevasp), Lum, 





THE AUTHOR’S 


which the pen slips with 
Pocket Size, 3s, per dozen, rul 


Press Lrp. cannot be respousible for the loss 


MBS. by fire or otherwise. Duplicate copies 


should be retained. 


HAIRLESS 
PAPER-PAD (The LEADENHALL PRESS 
oz pang or en janteunels 

t, mdon, E.C.) contains hairless r, 
Seek rfect eoteen’ 
Sixpence each, 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain. New 
or plain. 
Authors should note that Tus Leapennat, 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


of 


A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


Safest and most Effective Aperieat 
for Regular Use. 











STICKPHAST 
PASTE 


FOR STICKING IN SCRAPS. 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine, The quality 
of this wive will be found a to 146 8/3 
wine usually sold at wuch higher 


Per Dozen, 
Bots. §-Bois. 








“K” BOOTS 


@re made to suit all Climates and all Wearers, 
Residents abroad can order from the local 
Where there w no “ K” Boot 


“K"' Agent, 
Agency, any high-class Store will obtain fro 
“K" Boot Manufacturers, Kendal, Engian 


“K” SHOES. 


prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
oY foumd very superior to wiue 
dy usually sold at higher prices. 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the coustaitly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro- 





AUTHORS’ 
Established 1879. 


Interests of authors capably represented; thir 
years’ practical experience. Agreements 
publishing srranged. 


application to 
Mr. A. M. BURGHES, Literary Agent, 
34 Paternoster Row, London. 


AGENCY, 


MSS. read and placed with 
suitable publishers.—Terms and testimonials on 


cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


ty | 8 Dosen Bottles or 6 Dosen Pints Delivered Carriage 


for Paid to any Kailway Station, wmeiuding Cases 


and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 





CASES FOR BINDING 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
By post, 1s. 9d, 


May be had by order through any Book- 


seller or Newsagent, 





Or at the Office, 


t WELLINGTON S&T., STRAND, ' 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 387 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 





Cheques and Money Orders payable to 
JOHN Baker, Money Orders to be made 
payable at Post Office, Southampton Street, 
Strand, to Jouxn Baker, of 1 Wellington 
Street. Business Letters should be addressed 
to THe PuBLISHER, “ Spectator” Offce, 
1 Wellington Street, London, W.C. 











THE “SPECTATOR.” 


Single Copies obtainable from, and Sub- 
crintions received by, Tum OLp Copneg 
Bookstore (Incorporated), 27 and 29 Brom. 
field Street, Boston, Mass. U.S.A,; Tux 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 55 
Duane Street, New York, U.S.A; Mussns’ 
BRENTANO, Corner Sth Avenue and 27th 
Street, New York, U.S.A., and 1,015 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, Washington, D,C.; Tue 
SuBscrIPTION News Company, 47 Dey 
Street, New York, and Taylor Building, 
Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNANI'S LIBRARY, 
$24 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; Tus Harold 
A. Witson Company, Lrp., 35 King Street 
West, Zoronto, Canada; Wm. Dawson 
AND Sons, Alanning Chambers, Toronto, 
Canada ; A, T. CHAPMAN, 2,407 St. Gatherind 
Street, Montreal, THE ANGLO 
AMERICAN BoOKSELLING Dep6t, Port Said; 
and Wa. Dawson anpD Sons, Cape Zown 

Subscriptions only received by GORDON 
AND GotcH, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbam, 
Perth, West Australia ; PR1IcTOR AND CoM- 
PANY, Dunedin; SIMPSON AND WILLIAMS, 
Christchurch ; H. BAILLIE AND COMPANT, 
Wellington, N.Z.; R. SPRECKLEY, Awh 
land ; and C. W. Riasy, Adelaide, 


Canada ; 
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yp, HEINEMANN'S NEW BOOKS. 
~ WE TWO IN WEST AFRICA. 


By DECIMA MOORE « Major F. G. GUGGISBERG, C.M.G., R.E. 
~ Map and many Illustrations from Photographs and Drawings, 
” 4 1 vol. demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net, 


A ely well written; it is full of light and shade, of 
io extrem es, and at the same time of valuable informa- 





“The book ; 
Re and bright word pictur 


tion.” —Standard. 


CONQUERING THE ARCTIC ICE. 


By EJNAR MIKKELSEN. 
Profusely Illustrated, demy 8vo, 20s. net. 


in the now imposing mass of Arctic literature contain more 
e - ——_ +o pb are written with more medesty, or with a 
Truater gift of relating adventure in simple yet graphic fashion.” 


RECOLLECTIONS oF BARON DE FRENILLY 


(1768-1828.) 
With a Portrait, demy 8vo, 10s. net. 





he testimony of an eye-witness to Treat, happenings—full of vivacity, 


“ t . 
Be -haracterisation, extraordinarily a ive.” — Nation, 


brilliant ¢ 


New Six-Shilling Novels. 
FRANK DANBY’S NEW NOVEL. 


Mr, Heinemann will publish 


AN INCOMPLEAT ETONIAN, 


By FRANK DANBY, 


Author of “Pigs in Clover,” &c., X&e., 





on Friday, April 2nd. 


FRATERNITY. 


By JOHN GALSWORTHY, [2nd Imp. 
Author of “ The Man of Property” and ** The Country House.” 


“There are many things in this book that are unfor- 
gettable; there are whole chapters that are master- 
pieces of delicate and restrained workmanship.” 

—STANDARD. 


RACHEL LORIAN, | pend my. 


By Mrs. HENRY DUDENEY, Author of ‘ Folly Corner,” &c. 
“It is the real thing. The characters are excellently drawn, not from 


acknowledged or familiar types, but from actual palpitating life. 
—Daily Telegraph. 


UNCLE GREGORY. 


By GEORGE SANDEMAN. 


“ Blended satire and sympathy wholly delicious. The characters stand out 
in clear-cut individuality and most convincing vitality,”’—Oualleok, 


SYRINX. 


By LAURENCE NORTH. 


“It is seldom indeed that one meets a book at once so virile and so 
excellent iu manner and matter.”—Sketch. 
MAURICE GUEST. 
By H. H. RICHARDSON. [2nd Imp, 


“One of the most remarkable novels ever written.”—Evening Standard, 


THE CLIMBER. 


By E. F. BENSON, Author of “Sheaves,” &c. 


“The heroine may be \jkened to the immortal figure of Becky Sharp. 
Tt must be acknowledged that Mr. Bensou’s study is eminently successful." 
—Spectator 
Spectator, 


A PRINCE OF DREAMERS. 


By FLORA ANNIE STEEL, Author of ‘On the Face of the Waters.” 


“As a romance the book is a fine one; the intrigues are closely knotted ; 
there is an abundance of vivid colour and picturesque background ; and the 
narrative power grows effectively tothe climax.”—Saturday Review. 


THE GUEST OF QUESNAY. 
[2nd Imp. 
By BOOTH TARKINGTON, Author of “Monsieur “seats af 


omen Booth Tarkington’s spirit and freshness carry him successfully through 
eGuest of Quesnay.’ He is an admirable story-teller.”—Athenzum. 
aenseemenien 





WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.O, 





PUBLISHED MARGH sth 
REPRINTED MARCH 26th 








This, we think, speaks volumes for the popularity of that 
famous young writer, 


MARJORIE BOWEN 


whose New Novel, entitled 


BLACK MAGIC: 


A TALE OF THE RISE AND FALL OF 
ANTICHRIST 


is now ready at all Libraries, Bookshops. &c. A Second 
Impression is being printed with all possible speed. Obtain 
a copy of the first by ordering to-day. 6s. The story, though 
founded on a legend of the Papacy which has ever been sur- 
rounded with mystery and magic, is practically new to fiction, 
and Miss Bowen has done nothing finer than her description 
of Old Rome, which, especially in the final scenes, raises the 
book to a high poetical and romantic level. 


JUST PUBLISHED 





A powerlul, weird, and sensational Novel by 


E. NESBIT 


Author of “The Red House,” &c. With twelve Full page 
Illustrations. 6s. Ask for 


SALOME AND THE HEAD 


The DAILY CHRONICLE says :—*‘ Let no one suppose that he has 
here merely ‘a horrible shocker.’ And no ene will suppose it, of 
course, who knows Mrs. Nesbit’'s work. The idyllic strain in it is 
invincible. It is not a matter of sentiment; she can be, and 
generally is, disconcertingly clear-eyed. For cold-blooded treat- 
ment, or ill-treatment, of a probationary here (and not a bad 
chap), commend us to that of Mr, Edmund Templar in this book.” 


N.B.—If you have not yet read ‘‘ Sparrows,” by Horace Newte, 
or ‘Tae Dartmoor House that Jack Built,” by John 
Trevena, you are missing two of the finest novels pyb- 
lished this year, and should make a point of securing 
copies without delay. 


LONDON: ALSTON RIVERS, LIMITED 


NATIONAL DEFENCE. 
Published Monthly. Price 1s, net. 


An absolutely non-party and non-partisan Magazine giving to the 
public, without prejudice, all sides of questions relating to the 
security of the Empire from the pens of qualified writers. 


Among the Contents of the April number are the following articleam 


Mr. Balfour’s Position. 
Germany’s Plan of Attack . ® ° . “CASSANDRA,” 
Hysterical Recruiting . - « The Earu or Errout 
Quis Custodiet ipsos Custodes? . . ° . » =e 
Territorial Medical Arrangements 
Col. Sir Richard TEMPLE, Bart. 
Physical Training in Continuation Classes. 
R. C. Munro FercGuson, M.P. 
The Necessity of Training. 
Lieut.-General Sir H. Smirn-DorRiEn. 
Compulsory Service: is it { Russet, Rea, MP. 
Necessary ? é . (Admiral Penrose FirzGera.p. 


Of all Booksellers and Newsagents. 





ROME anno GERMANY 


THE PLOT FOR 
THE DOWNFALL OF BRITAIN. 


By “WATCHMAN.” 


HENRY J. DRANE, DANEGELD HOUSE, FARRINGDON ST., E.C. 





OOKS FOR SALE.—Round’s Fendal England, 6s. 64.; 
Who's Who, 1908, 4s. 6d., cost 10s, net; Bailey’s Lady Hamilton, 
coloured portraits, 5s., pub, 10s, 6d. met; Tisgot's Old Test., 42s., coat £6 6a, De}. 
Catalogues free, All books Cag we State wanta. Books bousht. List of 
wants free.—HOLLAND BBOS,, Bookmen, 21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS. 
THE BRITISH TAR 


IN FACT AND FICTION. 


The Poetry, Pathos, and Humour of the Sailor’s Life. 
130 Illustrations, demy 8vo, gilt top, 15s. net. 


By Commander C. N. ROBINSON, RN,, 
‘ Author of “The British Fleet.” 


With Chapters on the place of the Sea Officer and Seaman in 
Naval History by JOHN LEYLAND, Author of “The Blockade 
of Brest.” 

“An inestimable contribution to English literature. For all who are 
interested in the development of British sea power, the evolution of our 
national character, and the. action and reaction of the sea upon our drama, 
poetry, and politics. It will appeal to a wide circle of readers, and will be 

treasured as a standard for reference.”—Daily Telegraph. 











THE NEW ENGLISH HUMORIST. 


[KONA CAMP. 


COLIN FITZGERALD. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


Irresistibly humorous from first line to the last. Ikona Camp is the up-river 
boating haunt of a small party, who keep each other—and the reader—in 
continuous good humour and merriment. 





By the Author of “The Comic Side of School! Life.” 


MERRY MOMENTS with sonorans. 


HENRY J. BARKER, ls. net. 
Cover Design by J. HASSALL. 


** A delight to readers who are fond of a good thing.” —Scotsman, 
“The reader will find many a laugh in these samples of unconscious 
juvenile humour.”—Birmingham Post. 


DIANA OF THE SWAMWNP. 


ROY N. CLARKE. 
* A well-told story.”—Spectator. 
“A thoroughly good story, excellently presented.”—Daily Telegraph. 


** The interest is intense, and the last scene highly dramatic.” 
—Be fast Newsletter. 


THE SPELL. 


W. D. ORCUTT, Author of ‘‘The Flower of Destiny.” 
Illustrated by G. D. HAMMOND, R.I. Crown S8vo, 6s. 


The story of a man’s love that seems to waver between the frank, charming 
girl and her studious friend; pictured with subtle force amid the glamour of 
travel and study in Italy. 


HARPER’S LIBRARY OF LIVING THOUGHT 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 
“Short studies on great subjects by distinguished living men.’”’"—Standard. 





Crown 8vo, 6s, 








Please write for a Prospectus of this Series, announcing Works by 


ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE, 
LEO TOLSTOY, 
W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE, 
SIR OLIVER LODGE, 
THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON, &c., &c. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE. 


APRIL NUMBER NOW READY. 


Shakespeare's “Cymbeline”: Illustrations by 





Edwin A. Abbey, R.A. 
Comments by Theodore Watts-Dunton. 
Recent Surgical Progress. 


By W. M. KEEN, M.D., LL.D. 


Diplomatic Life at the Hague, 1869-71, 
By MADAME DE BUNSEN. 
60:IHustrations by Frank Craig, Howard Pyle, E. Shippen 
Green, and others. 


7 COMPLETE STORIES and Part V. of a New 
Serial: THE INNER SHRINE, 


SPECTATOR. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, 45 ALBEMARLE ST., LONDON, W. 





[March 27, 1909, 

i. 
READY: APRIL Ist.—Demy 8vo, 10s, 6d; net. -.. 52 

Henry W. Lucy’s Autobiography 


With a Portrait Frontispiece in Photogravu 
from a Painting by J. S. SARGENT, RA 


SIXTY YEARS IN THE 
WILDERNESS. 


SOME PASSAGES BY THE Way. 


By HENRY W. LUCY, J.P. (“Tosr, MP.” of Puna) 

Author of “A Diary of Two Parliaments,” “Mr. . 2 
from Life,” ‘‘ Peeps at Pasiioment om * Study 

British Weekly.—*Mr. H. W. Lucy's dehghitful Autobio 





doubt the best book of its kind since the Autobiography His 4 is without. 


and in some respects very much superior to that excellent book.” und Yates, 


NEW 6/- NOVELS. 


TERESA, 


By EDITH AYRTON ZANGWILL, 
Author of “The First. Mrs. Mollivar,” &c, 


Morning Post.—‘* A story full of surprises and full of i 
the heroine, is really a triumph. Mrs. Zangwill has pad payne ; 


Just Published. . 


THE STORY OF HAUKSGARTH 
FARM. 


By EMMA F. BROOKE, Author of “Sir Elyot of the Woods,” 
“Susan Wooed and Susan Won.” 














mall demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE MEANING OF MONEY, 


3y HARTLEY WITHERS, City Representative of the Times 
Third Impression in the Press. : : 

Financial News.—‘‘ There can be no doubt that Mr. Withers’s book will 

supersede all other introductions to monetary science... ...readers will find ita 
safe and indispensable guide through the mazes of the Money Market,” 

srs mecetnanecstetioenctct Abani. Sa 





Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


THE WANDER YEARS. 


Being Some Account of Journeys into Life, Letters, ang Art, 
By J. H. YOXALL, M.P., Author of “Chateau Royal,” “ Alsin 
Tanger’s Wife,” &c. 

Daily Mail.—‘* Mr. Yoxall bubbles over with polished patter......He is a most 
agreeable companion...... here is a spicy, honest scent of pot-pourri about his 
book.” 

THE WATERLOO LIBRARY.—Crown 8vo, 3/6 per volume, 
NEW VOLUME Now Ready. 


NOTES AND JOTTINGS FROM 
ANIMAL LIFE. 


By the late FRANK BUCKLAND. 
Guardian.—‘ A book brimful of anecdote and animal adventure—delightful 
reading for all times and places.” 


Small demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


MODERN GERMANY. 


Her Political and Economic Problems, her Policy, her 
Ambitions, and the Causes of her Success. 


By J. ELLIS BARKER, 
Author of “The Rise and Decline of the Netherlands,” “ British 
Socialism,” &c. 


THIRD VERY GREATLY ENLARGED EDITION, Completely 
Revised and Brought up to Date, 
Daily Express.—“‘ A crushing answer to those who maintain that Germany is 
not prospering under Protection.” 











THE 
CORNHILL MAGAZINE 
For APRIL. Price One Shilling. 

Contents. 


Let Me Enjoy. By Tuomas Harpy. 
Some Impressions of Coquelin. By Lapy Batt, 
The Paladin. Chaps. 8-9. By Horace ANNESLEY VACHELL 
An Old Servant. By S. G. TALLENTYRE 
Their Hearts’ Desires. By His Honour Judge Panay, 


Did Browning Whistle or Sing? By Frepenice & 
PADELFORD, Ph.D. 
The Mind of the Rustic. By the Rev. P. H. DrtcHrrgtp. 
A Martyr for Style. By W. P. James. 
Rachel Mary. By DorotHea DEAKIs, 
Edward FitzGerald at Woodbridge. By Artuur C. BExsos. 


Priscilla of the ‘Good Intent.’ Chaps. 20-21. By 
HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE. 


London: SMITH, ELDER and CO.,, 15-Waterloo Place, SW. 
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Messrs. Longmans & Co.’s List 


THE ARCHITECTS’ LIBRARY.—New Volume. 


HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURAL 


. (In Three Volumes.) Vol. UL, Medizoval. 
eee ON, Peoleneer of Architecture, University of London. 
By Lt 257 Illustrations. Medium 8vo, 21s. net. (/nland postage 64.) 








~ 








SECOND IMPRESSION. 

HISTORICAL AND POLITICAL ESSAYS. 
By WILLIAM EDWARD HARTPOLE LECKY. vo, 10s, 6d. net. 
(Inland postage 5d.) 


IRELAND UNDER THE STUARTS AND 


Q THE INTERREGNUM. By RICHARD BAGWELT. M.A., 





pune . Vol Vols. I 
“Treland under the Tudors.” (In Three Volumes.) » a 
aL, i With2 Maps. 8vo, 28s. net. (Inland postage 6d.) 


“Mr, Bagwell's masterly and scholarly work.” —Outlook, 


BRS chen ces wee 
SIR GEORGE MACKENZIE, KING'S 
ADVOCATE, OF ROSEHAUGH: his Life and Times, 
1636(?)-1691. By ANDKEW LANG. 8vo, 15s. net. (Inland postage 5d.) 

“ Mr Lang bas had one aim, and one aim only, to get at the facts about a 
“ult character. The result is a complete portrait of Mackenzie, a 


pe Fang wot upon a true understanding.” — Blackwood’s Magazine, 


THE SPRINGS OF HELICON: a Study 


ress of English Poct from Chaucer to 
water Por, W. MACKAIL, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Poetry in 


ee Patecasiiy of Oxford. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 4d.) 


THE DAWN OF THE 

IN ENGLAND, 1781-1803. By BERNARD WARD, 

en. President of St. "Edmund's College, Ware. With Portraits 
and other Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo, 25s. net. (Inland postage 6d.) 


ECCLESIA DISCENS: the Church’s 
Lesson from the Age. By the Rev. JAMES H. F. PEILE, M.A. 
Crown 8yo, 5a. net, (Inland postage 4d.) 

“4 collection of essays and sermons by a practised writer dealing with 
present-day topics, which have all the charm and discursiveness of his 
roach of the Gospel.’ No one can lay down this book without admira- 


he the literary gifts of the author and his manliness in facing hard 
questions.""—Church of Ireland Gazette, 


A HISTORY OF THE DOCTRINE OF 


THE HOLY EUCHARIST. By DARWELL STONE, M.A., Librarian 
of the Pusey House, Oxford. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s, net. (Inland postage 6d.) 


THE HUMAN SPECIES: Considered 
from the Standpoints of Comparative Anatomy, 
Physiology, Pathology, and Bacteriology. By LUDWIG 
HOPF. With 7 Plates and 217 Illustrations in the text. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
(Inland postage 6d.) 


ODDS AND ENDS: Miscellaneous 
Verses. By EB. MONTAGU TABOR, M.A. Feap. 8vo, 58. (Inland 
postage ad.) 











CATHOLIC 




















NEW NOVEL OF COUNTRY LIFE BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“MISS BADSWORTH, M™.F.H.” 


POLLY WINFORD. By Eyre Hussey. Cr. 8vo, 6s, 


“Polly Winford is a delightful girl.”"— Daily Telegraph. 

“A distinctly amusing blend of huuting and the humours of a quiet 
countryside upon which a vigorous colonial girl with money and spirit has 
descended.’’—Observer. 


THE CURIOUS CASE OF LADY 


PURBECK: a Scandal of the XViith Century. By the 
Author of “The Life of Sir Kenelm Digby,” “The Life of a Prig,” &c. 
8vo, 6s. net. (Inland postage 4d.) 
“Curious indeed, and highly diverting to read....... A _ well-composed, 
scholarly version, is this ‘ scandal! of the seventeeth century.’ ” 
—Evening Standard, 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 








THE 
FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Irena AND ForeiGn Arrarrs: a Review or Events. 
Forrigs Pouicy. By the late Sir Rowland Blennerhassett, Bart., P.C. 
High Licenses. By J. B. Firth. 
Sup Rusvess aNd LeGeyp oF ANTONY aND CLEOPATRA. By Guglielmo 
errero. 

Epwarp FitzGEratp. By Francis Gribble. 
Presipent Roosevett’s Recorp, By Sydney Brooks. 
Tue History or a Day. By Herbert Trench. 
Tur Law oy Force anp Tug Law or Love.—IL 
Cavour axp Bismarcx,—II, By W. R. Thayer. 
Are JOURNALISM AND LITERATURE INCOMPATIBLE ? 
SUGGESTIONS FOR A Pursica, Tueory oF Evo.vrion.--Il. By Ignotus. 
oa Hovse or Lorps anp Taxation. By Ernest E. Williams. 

ue Inise DiaLect or ENGiIsu.—lI, By Mary Hayden and Professor Marcus 


By Leo Tolstoy. 
By J. St. Loe Strachey. 


rtog. 
“Owe May Srrx a Tunzap Too Fixer.” By Ivan Tourguenieff. 
London: CHAPMAN anp HALL, Limited 
Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
“pon matters of business, should NoT be addressed to the Epiror, bu 


“ the Pupuisuer, 2 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 














MACMILLAN & GO.’S NEW BOOKS 


Psyche’s Task. A Discourse Concerning the 
Influence of Superstition on the Growth of Institutions. By 
J. G. FRAZER, D.C.L,, LL.D, 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


Jimbo. A Fantasy. 
By ALGERNON BLACKWOOD, Author of “ John Silence,” &e. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


The Struggle for Imperial Unity. 
Recollections and Experiences. By Colonel GEORGE T. 
DENISON, President of the British Empire League in 
Canada. Extra Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. [Tuesday. 

















SECOND IMPRESSION. 


The Poor Law Report of 1909. 


A Summary Explaining the Defects of the Present System and 
the Principal Recommendations of the Commission, so far as 
relates to England and Wales, By HELEN BOSANQUET, 
a Member of the Commission. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, net. 





NEW EDITION JUST PUBLISHED, 


Investigations in Currency and 


Finance. By W. STANLEY JEVONS, LL.D. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by Professor H. S. FOX WELL, 
M.A. New Edition, Abridged. with Preface by H. STANLEY 
JEVONS, M.A., B.Sc. 8vo, 10s. net. 


Social Life at Rome in the Age. 


of Cicero. py w. WARDE FOWLER, MA, Author 
of “The Roman Festivals of the Period of the Republic,” &c, 
With Map and Plans, 8vo, 10s. net. 


Monuments of Christian Rome 
from Constantine to the Renaissance. By ARTHUR 
L, FROTHINGHAM, Ph.D, Professor of Archaeology and 
Ancient History at Princeton University. Illustrated, Extra 
Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. [Handbooks of Archaeology and Antiquities, 


The Ancient Greek Historians. 


(Harvard Lectures.) By Professor J. B. BURY, Litt.D., 
LL.D. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

















The Acropolis of Athens. 
By MARTIN L. D’OOGE, Professor of Greek in the University 
of Michigan. Lllustrated, 8vo, 17s. net. 





The Fulness of Christ. 
Three Sermons preached before the University of Oxford, and 
other Papers. By EDWARD STUART TALBOT, D.D., and 
LL.D. (Cantab.), Bishop of Southwark. Globe 8vo, Is. 6d. net. 





NOVELS. 
By H. G. WELLS. 
[ Second Impression. 


By H. FIELDING HALL, 
[ Second Impression. 


NEW 6s. 


TONO-BUNGAY. 
One Immortality. 


Author of “ The Soul of a People,” &c. 


Ode on the Centenary of Abraham 


Lincoln. By PERCY MACKAYE. Royal 16mo, 3s, net. 








APRIL NUMBER NOW READY. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE 


Illustrated. Price Is. 4d. Annual Subscription, 16s. 


BURNS. By CHARLES D. STEWART. 

THE NEW RULER OF CHINA: PRINCE CHUN, THE REGENT, 
WITH GLIMPSES OF THE COURT AT PEKING. By ISAAC T. 
HEADLAND. 

THE MESSINA EARTHQUAKE. By FEANK A. PERRET. Pictures 
from Photographs. 

THE SEED OF McCOY. By JACK LONDON, Author of 
* The Sea-Wolf,” &c. 

And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 


A Story. 





MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd., London. 





JUST PUBLISHED. te. net. 


THE SHAKESPEARE PROBLEM 
(A Paper for Students.) 
By E. A. 


A theory of Baconian authorship based on an examination of the 
Elizabethan Latin play ‘* Pedantius.” 


LUNDON; SIMPKEIN, MARSHALL & CO., LTD. 
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MR. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS. 
GENTLEMEN ERRANT. 


The Travels and Adventures of Four Noblemen in Europe in the 
Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries. By Mrs. HENRY CUST. 
With Maps and Portraits, demy 8vo, 12s. net. 

**Too high praise could hardly be given to the manner in which Mrs. Cust 
has executed her task—to the richness of the material, both in text and notes, 
the vigour and brilliancy of the style.”—Scotsman. 


TWO ADMIRALS: 


Sir Fairfax Moresby, G.C.B. (1786-1877), and his Son, John 
Moresby. A Record of Life and Service in the British Navy 
for a Hundred Years. By Admiral JOHN MORESBY. 
With Portraits and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 14s. nét. 

[Ready next week. 


“ Here ccine I, Little Devil Doubt— 
If you don't give me a I'll sweep you all out! 
Money I want and money I crave— 
If you don’t give me money, I'll sweep you to the grave!” 


LITTLE DEVIL DOUBT. 


A Novel. By OLIVER ONIONS, Author of “The Compleat 
Bachelor,” “The Odd Job Man.” 6s. 


NEW NOVEL BY MISS R. MACAULAY. 


THE SECRET RIVER. 


By the Author of “ The Furnace,” “ Abbots Verney.” 2s. 6d. net. 


THE CITY OF JERUSALEM. 


By Colonel C. R. CONDER, LL.D., Author of “The Rise of 
Man.” With Maps, Diagrams, and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 
12s. net. [Ready next week. 


In this volume Colonel Conder treats the history of Jerusalem for some 
4,000 years, down to the present day. The work is founded an contemporary 
ts, ts, and results of excavations, imcluding the most receut 
discoveries. It is popular in eharncter, and will be fully illustrated, and it is 
hoped that it will be specially useful for visitors to the Holy City, 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 





Of the study of Mr. Balfour the TIMES says:— 
“Whenever the story of the fiscal struggie 
comes to be told, no document will be more 
usoful to the historian than this brilliant study.” 


Ten Personal Studies 


By WILFRID WARD. 


With 10 Portraits. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 4d.) 





CONTENTS— 
A. J. Batrour Henry Sipewick Leo XIII. 
TunseNorasie Eprrons: | 20888? Eant or Lrtron| Canprvan Wiseman 
Deane, Horros,| FaTuer I. Rrper Joun Henry Newman 
KnNowLes Ste M. BE. Grant Durr | Newman anp MannixeG 





STANDARD.—“ A singularly attractive volume.” 

DAILY NEWS.—*“ A thoughtful, able, and enjoyable book.” 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“Mr. Wilfrid Ward...... not only 
analyses the character under consideration, but recreates it in 
the Jight of his own sensitive interpretation. The result 1s a 
genuine contribution to contemporary biography; for there is 
not a view expressed which does not deserve consideration.” 

MORNING POST.—“< Mr. Ward's book, which we have read with 
leisurely enjoyment, 1s an addition to biographical literature. It 
is a good book, well made, and inspired throughout by an almost 
unique personal familiarity with many of the real chiefs of 
English life...... For its balanced analysis of Newman, Balfour, 
and Sidgwick Mr. Ward’s book deserves a place in the permanent 
records of the time we are leaving so rapidly behind us.” 

SCOTSMAN.—“ Well-informed sympathy, and in some cases 
the advantage of close personal acquaintance, enable Mr. Ward 
to give vivid pictures of the twelve people whom he makes the 
subjects of ‘Ten Personal Studies.’” 

GLASGOW HERALD.—“ Political judgments made by con- 
temporaries are specially fallacious, and nothing is more curiously 
illustrative of this thau the various opinions which in the last 
few years have been formed about Arthur James Balfour. A 
recent study by Mr. Wilfrid Ward, in his interesting book just 
published, puts the matter in a clear light, owing to the 
psychological insight and subtlety which Mr. Ward possesses.” 


Swan Sonnenschein & Go., Lia 


SOME NEW & FORTHCOMING WORKS 


OPINIONS ON MEN, WOMEN, 
AND THINGS. 
7 the _ yy QUILTER. Demy 8vo, 7, 6d. not, 
so an Edition de Luxe of 50 copies on art : 
vellum, £3 3s. 4 on ee, Seale 


STUDIES IN ROMAN HISTORY. 
Vol. Il. By E. G. HARDY, M.A. D.Litt. ¢ 
cloth, 6s. —— 


RAILWAY RATES. 
The Method of Calculating Equitable Rates and Charges for 
Merchandise carried on Railways. By the late JOSEPH 
HORROCKS. Demy 8vo, 21s. net. 


STUDENT’S TEXT-BOOK OF 
ZOOLOGY. 
By ADAM SEDGWICK, M.A., Professor of Zoology ang 
Comparative Anatomy in the University of Cambridge, 
Protusely Illustrated. 
The Third Volume, Completing the Work, is now ready, 
Vol. I. PROTOZOA TO CHAETOGNATHA, lis 
Vol. IL CHORDATA TO MAMMALIA. 2s, 
Vol. III, COMPLETING THE WORK. 24s. 


HEGEL’S EDUCATIONAL THEORY 


AND PRACTICE. 
By MILLICENT MACKENZIE, M.A., Professor of Educa. 
tion, University College, Cardiff. With an Introductory 
Note by Prof. 'T. S. MACKENZIE, Litt.D. Crown 8yo, cloth, 
3s. net. 


VALUATION: ITS NATURE AND LAWS 
(Library of Philosophy.) By Professor URBAN. Demy 
8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


NEW IMPRESSION OF 
FEUDAL ENGLAND. 
By J. HORACE ROUND. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 
NEW IMPRESSION OF 
SKEPTICSOF THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE 
By the late Rev. J. OWEN. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


New Volwme of the SPECIAL CAMPAIGN SERIES, 
THE RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR. 
DOWN TO THE BATTLE OF LIAO-YANG. By Capt. 
F. R. SEDGWICK, K&.F.A. With numerous Maps, 
crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 





A NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION OF 


TEXT-BOOK OF PETROLOGY. 
By FREDERICK H. HATCH, Ph.D. With nunicrow 
Illustrations, 7s. 6d. net. 


New Volume of the NEW CLASSICAL LIBRARY. 


THE INSTITUTES OF GAIUS. 
(Extracts.) 
The Digest. Title XLV. Translated by J. GRAHAM 
TRAPNELL, B.A., LL.B. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net; 
leather, 4s. 6d. net. 
NEW, REVISED, AND ENLARGED EDITION OF 
CONTEMPORARY SOCIALISM. 
By JOHN RAE, M.A. Demy 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 


HISTORY AND ETHNOGRAPHY 
OF SOUTH AFRICA, 


Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. each. 


Vol I. THE PORTUGUESE IN AFRICA. [Now ready. 


Vol. Il, FORMATION OF CAPE COLONY BY Ee 
Shortly. 


Vol. III. ACCOUNT OF THE DUTCH, PORTUGUESE, HOT- 
TENTOTS, AND BANTU. [Jn preparation, 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


YEARBOOK, 1909. 
Nineteenth Year of Issue. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE SCHOOLMASTERS’ YEARBOOK 


AND DIRECTORY, 1909. 
Seventh Annual Issue. 7s. 6d. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Ltd, 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 





25 High Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 
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Messrs. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


Messrs. Methuen’s New iitustrated Announcement List, containing Notes of many 
new and interesting Books, is now ready, and will be sent post-free to any applicant, 


“bn April Ist will. be published @ delightful book by STEPHEN GWYNN, M.P., entitled A HOLIDAY IN CONNEMARA,. 


Tlustrated, demy Svo, 10s, 6d. net. 


The latest Novel published by Messrs. Methueti this Spring is a New Romance of Mediaeval Italy by BERNARD CAPES, entitled 


THE LOVE-STORY OF ST. BEL. 
Two other Novels recently published by 
LADY OF SHADOWS, by JOHN OXENHAM. 
Nearly all Messrs. Methuen’s Spring Novels 


them are KATHERINE THE ARROGANT, by Mrs. B. M. OROKER, and MY 
Both these Novels went into a Second Edition a few days after publication. 
are in Second or Third Editions, 


rticul ttention to THE GIFTED FAMILY, “a delightful novel—immensely and superlatively happy,” and also 
to tue STORY OF VIRGINIA PERFECT, a book (as the Morning Post says) “full of tears and laughter and true human 


things.” This book is one of the greatest successes of the year. 
GENERAL LITERATURE 
NAPOLEON’S MARSHALS. By R. P. Dunn Parrison. 


With 9 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. - 
y 


THE BLUE BIRD: a Fairy Play in Five Acts. 
MAURICE MAETERLINCEK. Translated by ALEXANDER TEIXEIRA DE 
Martros. Feap. 8vo, deckle edges, 3s. 6d. net. 


GALICIA: the Switzerland of Spain. By ANNETTE 
M. B, MEAKIN. With many I!lustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
A complete description of a little-known but lovely province, full of 
historical, artistic, and antiquarian interest. 


THE COMPLETE HOCKEY PLAYER. By Eustace 


E. WHITE. With many Illustrations, demy 8vo, 5a. net. 

“The Complete Hockey Player" comprises an historical sketch of hockey, 
its evolution, progress, and present popularity, and chapters dealing in an 
interesting a informative way with club, county, interdivisional, inter- 
pational, and University hockey. ; 

The book can be obtained from the Publishers, Messrs. Methuen and Co., 
or from the Hon, Sec. of the Hockey Association, or of any of the Divisional 
Associations, or from any bookseller. 


THE TRIALS OF FIVE QUEENS. By R. Srorry 


DEANS. With 12 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 19s. 6d. net. 
A book dealing with the Trials of Mary Queen of Scots, Anne Boleyn, 
Katherine of Aragon, Marie Antoiuette, and Queen Caroline. 


TRAGEDY QUEENS OF THE GEORGIAN ERA. By 


JOHN FYVIE. With 16 Illustrations, demy 3vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

This book is a series of biographical sketches of all the most prominent 
Foglish tragedy actresses of the eighteenth century, from the famous Malame 
Barry and the fascinating Oldfield down to the majestic Siddons. 

“Mr. Fyvie's work is sound throughout, and is not marred by the vulgarity 
of extravagant enthusiasm.”’—Murning Post. 

“ Fall of amusing incidents.’’— Daily News. 

“The writer always has an interesting, well-studied story to tell.” —Scotsman. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LAW. By W. 8S. Ho ps- 
WORTH, M.A. Witha Plan, Vols. IJ. and III. In 3 vols..demy 8vo, 
each 10s. 6d, net. 

The first volume of this general History of Law in Englan contained a 
history of the various Courts which have ndministerel English Law, together 
with an. account of their jurisdiction, and dealt with the beginnings of the 
various branches of English Law—of Equity, Admiraltv, Commercial, and 
Ecclesiastical Law—which make up the Common Law of the present day. In 
these volumes the detailed history of these branches of law is trace 1. 


THE CONFLICT OF RELIGIONS IN THE EARLY 
ROMAN EMPIRE. By T. BR. GLOVER, M.A., Fellow of St. John's 
College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 7s. 64. nét. 

This work is an attempt to make the reader see the Founder of the Christian 
movement and some of His followers as they appeared among their con- 
temporaries; to represent Christian and Pagan with equal goodwill and equal 
honesty, and in one perspective. 


GEORGE SELWYN AND THE WITS. By S. Parne.i 
KERR. With 16 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. 64. net. 

Mr. Kerr has been fortunate in obtaining access toa series of unpublished 
letters by Selwyn. They are addressed to a relative. and contain manv intimate 
and personal touches. The book, which is illustrated, also deals largely 
with Selwyn’s circle—a circle which included practically all the famous wits 
and men of fashion of the eighteenth century. 


THE THOUGHTS OF LUCIA HALLIDAY. Edited by 


R.M. Feap, 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

“If Mr. Benson’s pen did not write this book, then somebody else has 
imitated him very successfully. Anyhow, the very suspicion is a very real 
form of praise...... It is a genial series of papers which show a cultured, kindly 
mind.”—Daily Chronicle. 

“ The letters are delightful, but it is the ‘Thoughts’ that give the charm 
and tone to the book and make it so treasurable.’"—Liverpool Courier. 


LORENZO THE MAGNIFICENT: and Florence in 
a Golden Age. By E. L. S. HORSBURGH, LIllustrated, demy 8vo, 
5s, net. 
“A work of literary value and philosophic value which will bring profit and 
delight at every reading.” —Outlook. 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH PARALLELS. An Advanced 
Class-Book for the Study of Languages. By F. R. M. FURSDON. Feap. 
8vo, 3s, 6d. net. 

A selection of French and English idiomatical phrases and idioms, and over 

4 thousand examples of French and English metaphors, 


THE CREED IN THE EPISTLES. 


RICHMOND, M.A. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


BOTTICELLI. By Mary L. Bonnor. With a Frontis- 


piece in Photogravure and 32 other Illustrations, demy 16mo, gilt top, 
[Little Rooks on Art, 


2s. 6A. net. 
THE FOUNDATIONS OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 
By J. H. MAUDE, M.A., Rector s Hilgay. Cree ~y, 2s. 64. net. 
[Handbooks of English Church History. 
The first of a new series. It deals with the ‘Soamlation of the English 
Church, and its history to the year 800, 


THE ANGLO-SAXON CHURCH AND THE NORMAN 
CONQUEST. By C. T. CRUTTWELL, M.A, Rector of Ewelme and 
Canon of Peterborough. Crown or 2s, 6d. net. 

andbooks of English Church History. 
THE END OF THE MIDDLE AGE, 1273-1453. 
y E. C. » Vice-Principal d History T , Lady M 
Hall. With many Deon, espenton, 2s. 6d. “TSia A mars oe 4 n Huery. 

. This book marks the decay of the political system of the Middle Ages, aud 

he disappearance of the old unity in Western Europe. 


By WILFRID 








FICTION 
HOLY ORDERS. By Mantz Core. 


Crown 8vo, 6s, 


SALTHAVEN. By W. W. Jacoss. Illustrated by Win 
Owen. Crown 8vo, 6s, Second Edition. 

“ No admirer of ‘ A Master of Craft’ will be disappointed with ‘ Salthaven.’” 

—Morning Post, 


113th Thousand. 


“* We consider Mr. Jacobs a national benefuctor.”—Times. 
** He would be a churi who coald read the work without lauzhing aloud.” 


—Observer. 

KATHERINE THE ARROGANT. By B. M. Croxksr, 
Author of “ Peggy of the Bartons.” Crown Svo, 6a, [Third Edation. 

“ The charm of the book is the tenderness of the human touch throughout,” 
—Ilaverpool Poat, 

“ Bright, and smart, and witty, and full of amusiug situations. '"—Morning Post 

** Mrs. Croker is always amusing: her theme is made fresh aud vivid, and 

Katherine herself is delightful." —StandarJ, 


MY LADY OF SHADOWS. Joun OXeNHAM, 
Author of “ The Gate of the Desert.” [ Second Edition. 
In this novel Mr. Oxenham's many readers have the pleasure of meeting 
again a number of old friends, and many new ones, al! most excellent company, 
The novel deals with a somewhat difficult and delicate situation,—the complete 
lapsus of memory on the part of a bride immediately after the wedding, 


THE GIFTED FAMILY. 


** Lindley Kays."" Crown S8vo, 6s, 
“*A delightful mixture of laughter and tears.”—Onlooker. 
“ Mr. Barry Pain has aremarkable command of al! the leading motives of 
fiction, and his book is full of good things.”—Pall Mall Gazetie, 


By 


Crown 8vo, 63, 


By Bary Pary, Author of 
[Third Edition, 


“A delightfal novel, interesting from the first page to the last .....kindly 
and humorons, I repeat that this is a delightful book "—Punct 
**In Mr. Pain’s best vein, and is full of shrewd observation.” —Liverpoo! Post. 


“It is all immensely, superlatively happy, very charming, aud very humia,"* 
—Court Journal, 
** It is all very true, all very amusing.”—Standard, 


THE STORY OF VIRGINIA PERFECT. By Prccy 


WEBLING, Author of * Blue Jay.” Crown vo, 6s, [Second Raition 


“It dabbles in no melodrama; its interest throughout is limited to the 
humble lives of workiug people; and it is a very simple story exquisitely told,” 
Sketch, 
“ The book is gracefully written and is full of humour.’—Dady Mav’, 
“There is a charm and a_ freshness about 


Miss Webling’s style that is 
infinitely refreshing after a course of machine-turned fiction. "—Onlooker. 

“In this story Miss Webling presents her rewlers witha delicate and beauti- 
fal piece of work, full of that quality which—iur waut of a better word—we 
may term heart.”—Morning Leader. 

*“* Miss Webling is a writer of whom, we have heard before, and of whom we 
shall hearaguin. She tells her story charmingly, and it is very nearly perfect. 
Miss Webling—please go on."’—Daily Graphic. 

“* Here is a book that the New Year will tind hard to beat, welcome as the 
aconite and suowdrop, full of tears and laughter and true human things.” 

—Morneng Post. 

“A book at once fragrant and unconventional,” —Punch, 


BROTHERS ALL: More Stories of Dutch Peasant 
Life. By MAARTEN MAARTENS, Author of * An Old Maid’s Love,’’ 
Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition, 

“It is both carefully and sympathetically written and bears throughout the 
impress of reality.” —Ou'look. 

* Exch story is a finished piece of work.”—Daily Telegraph. 

** Mr. Maarteus’ creative faculty is vigorous, clever, effective, and fertile,” 


—Daily News, 
THE FLOWER OF THE HEART. by H. B. 
MARRIOTT WATSON. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Third Edition. 
* Alice Eversley is one of the sweetest, most delicately charming women of 
modern fiction.”—Daily Mail. 
“A fine and powerful novel. No one can question the sincerity and power.” 


—Daily Telegraph. 
A SON OF THE EMPEROR. 


sy Newron V. Stewart. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“Mr. Stewart works out with great skill the pattern of the story and hag ~ 
writfen a book of unusual interest.”"—Dauly Mail, 

* Mr. Stewart has written his story with spirit, and he has an eye for colour 
and the picturesque.”— Daily Chronicle, 


, al 
IN THE POTTER’S HOUSE. By G. D. Exprinen. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“The attitudes of the characters are powerfully handled and the whole 
book has strength and freshness.”—Morning Leader. 
“*It is a strouwg work, und the characters are etched in incisively and 
vehewently.’’—Standard, . 


TO BE PUBLISHED LATER 
BARBARY SHEEP. By Roserr Hicuens, Author of 


**The Garden of Allah.” Crown 8vo, 3s. €d. 


SET IN SILVER. By ©. N. and A. M. Wituramson, 


Authors of “ The Lightning Conductor.” With a Frontispiece in Colour 
by Agruur H. Buce.anp, aod other Lilustrations, crown 8vo, 6s, 

In this new novel, which describes a motor tour through England, Mr. and 
Mrs, Williamson again are faithful to the motor-car, into which they k 
their characters, and from which are caught those glimpses of England which 
they give so alluringly. ’ 





METHUEN and OO, 





86 Essex Street, London, 


W.C. . 
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FROM CHATTO AND WINDUS'S SPRING LIST 





Professor Ho!lImes’s New Book 


NOTES ON THE 
SCIENCE OF PICTURE MAKING 


By C. J. HOLMES, M.A., 
Slade Professor of Fine Arts in the University of Oxford. 


With a Photogravure Frontispiece, demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 
! 7s. 6d. net. 


“ There is one thing that may be achieved by Professor Holmes’s admirable 
teaching, that it may prevent the students who take his lessons to heart from 

roducing offensively bad pictures. These modestly named ‘ Notes on the 

jience of Picture Making,’ without being in any way didactic or school- 
mastery, are teeming with sound advice based on equally sound logical 
deductions and illustrated by instances of the world’s art from the cave- 
dweller’s bone scratchings to Whistler and Conder, from Van Eyck to 
Hokusai.” —Daily Mail. 


LETTERS FROM 
AN AMERICAN FARMER 


By J. H. ST. JOHN CREVECCEUR. 


Reprinted from the Original Edition of 1782, with a Prefator 
Note by W. P. TRENT, and an Introjuction by LUDWIG 
LEWISOHN. Small demy 8vo, buckram, 6s. net, 


“ Hazlitt’s lifelong praise of Crévecwur’s book is a valid Countervail to 
three generations of neglect; and is likely now, we believe, to receive the 
vindication of a wide concurrence, The ‘American Farmer’ wil! not again 
disappear, but will make its way continuously among discerning readers til] 
it has its unquestioned place assigned it as one of the assets —not among the 
greatest, but with individual and undoubted value—of English literature.” 


—Athenzum, 





A CASTLE OF DREAMS 


By NETTA SYRETT, 
Author of “The Child of Promise,” “Anne Page,” &ec. 6s. 


“Not only do the Irish scenes and the pleasant Irish characters depicted in 
Miss Syrett’s new novel give it a peculiar charm, but there is a clever touch 
of Irish fancy in the invention which gives a new turn to an old device of the 
makers of plots for love-stories.......Interesting in its character painting, and 
seriously sentimental without ever being heavy, the book cannot but enhance 
the author’s reputation.”—Scotsman, 


THE JUNE PRINCESS 


By CONSTANCE SMEDLEY, 
Author of “An April Princess.” 6s. 





“The dominant note of the book is one of fantasy, and a very pleasing nots 
it is.......‘The June Princess’ is the delightful work of a poet turned novelist 
for the nonce. It is one of those rare books which exhale fragrance.” 

—Sunday Times. 


THE ROAD OF NO RETURN 


By A. C. INCHBOLD, [Ready March 29th. 
Author of “ Under the Syrian Sun,” “ Lisbon and Cintra,” &c. 6s. 
The story of ‘‘The Road of No Return” opens with some dramatic inci- 


dents of the Russian Revolution, woven round a young couple who are 
united in a “Nihilistic marriage.” A strong love interest 1s maintained 








throughout, culminating in a surprising climax when the divided characters 
meet unexpectedly in the Holy Land, 





THE PAINTED MOUNTAIN 


By PETER LAURISTOUN. 6s. 
A Novel of the Middle East. 


“ The chief interest of the story lies in the convincing way in which it dep; 
aspects of English life rarely portrayed in fiction......Its central figure is a fine 
oung fellow whose sceptical tendencies born of an intellectual education at 
ma are not very strongly counteracted by what he sees of the religiosity of the 
Druses, the Maronites, and the other conflicting Christiaus of the piace,” 
—Scotsman, 


THE MERRY HEART 


By FRANK A. SWINNERTON. | 6s, 


“Many readers will be charmed with the gaiety and the frankness of 
Mr. Frank A. Swinnerton's book.......It is a laughable story......leaves ong 
with a better opinion of human nature.”—Yorkshire Post, 





IDOLATRY By ALICE PERRIN. 6s. [3rd Lmpression, 


“* Idolatry’ is a real triumph.’’—Times, 


JULIAN REVELSTONE 


By JUSTIN McCARTHY. 6s. [2nd Impression, 
“A charming tale, pleasantly told,”"—Duily Chronicle. 


A QUESTION OF MEANS 


By MARGARET B. CROSS. 6s. [22d Impression, 


* This is a quite admirable novel.”"—Daily Telegraph. 


THE ROGUE OF RYE 
By W. WILLMOTT DIXON. 6s. 


“ Here is an excellent tale."—Daily Telegraph, 





London: CHATTO and WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 





THE MEDICI PRINTS 


Annual Subscription to Series, 1909—Italian Schools only—£}3, post-free (4 Plates). 


RECENT ISSUES:— 
No. IX. BOTTICELLtI The Vision of S8&t 


Augustine ... eve eve eon een . 108, 6d. net 
- X. *TITIAN. Madonna of the Cherries. .. 25s.0d. ,, 
se XL TINTORETTO. Bacchus and Ariadne. 17s.Gd. ,, 
oo XIL RAPHAEL. Madonna in Groen .... «-- 218. Od. 4, 


as XUL BELLINI. Madonnaofthe Palm Trees 15s.0d. ,, 
Special, 08. *GIORGIONE. Aincas showing Evander 





the Site of Rome wa - on --» 308.0d. 5, 
English IL SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. The Holy 

Family... on om oe one -_ -. 158.0d. » 
N.P.S. L CORNELIS JANSSEN. John Miiton, 

sot. 10 ... ove oe one we wee 128.6d. ,, 


* Postage 8d. Postage of all other Prints, 5d. 


READY SHORTLY:— 
No. XIV. *MANTEGNA. Madonna and _  Chilid 


with Cherubim ... eve on 17s. Gd. net 
- XV. *TITIAN. Bacchus and Ariadne... -. 268.00. » 
e XVL *CARPACCIO. Vision of St. Ursula - 25600. » 
English IIL. *G@. ROMNEY. Lady Hamilton with a 

Goat oo . " -. 1218.00. » 


» IV. J. HOPPNER. The Countess of Oxford ti2s. 6d. , 
Flemish VI. J. VERMEER. The Pearl Necklace ... ti5s. 0d. 


" 

» VIL G@ TERBORCH. The Concert on -» 1158.0d. 

» VIIL @. MATSYS. The Magdatien one -- T17e. 6d. » 
N.P.S. Il. Unknown, William Shakespeare ... » t12e.6d. » 


+ These prices will be raised on publication, 


The complete liustrated Prospsctus, with full detalis of all Subjects, Frames, 
Terms of Annual Subscriptions, &c., sent to any address on receipt of 3d. stamps. 


NEW AND ONLY ADDRESS: 


THE MEDICI SOCIETY, Ltd., 1.B. Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, London, W. 














Loupom: Printed by Love & Matcomson (Limited) at Daue Street, High Holbora, W.C.; aad Published by Jouw Bauman for the “S * (Limited), 
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